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Leachers on Vacaton, | Educational Bulletin 


|March 138, The Virginia State Board of Education readopted, dy unanimous vote, the American 
Book Comany's text-books that have been in use in the schools of the State for the 


{ 1 i]; 1894. 
bear on mind that we fll orders by mail last four years. The books readopted include Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, 


Geographies, Copy Books, Histories, Pysiologies, Dictionaries, Book keeping, and Drawing. 


promptly and satisfactorily. You can have Geosphies Copy Bo 


any book on our list delivered to your May 8, The Central Board of Education of Pittsburgh, Pa. adopted the following books for 


1894. exclusive use in the public schools of the city : 


address by sending us the list price—no FOR THE WARD SCHOOLS 











Harper 8 and Tolman # Caesar, 
Harper and Millers Vergil, 
Johnson s Homer s Iliad, 


| Barnes’s U. 8. History, 


: ; | Barnes’s General History, 
Our Bulletin of New Books is free on | Braexs,Gepersl History. 5, 
| Eclectic Physical Geography, Eclectic English Classics, 
Gray 8 How Plants Grow, Spencerian Business Copy Books, 


request. Important works recently added | The above are all published by the American Book Company. 


tt h h . Al k F] ° d fy coe, Lessons in Reading, Eslestis Comy Rate Cooereney, Hist 
rper’s New Readers, | eston’ i n os 
matter Ww et er you are in as da, ° Or! da, Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, Eggleston's History of the United States, 
‘ ‘ |e? Sperone Areas ete * Peaanoes ve Muse peeneue. 
| Bailey’s ntal Arithmetic, e’s New Course in Art Instruciiou, 
or elsewhere in the U nited States. An Gonklin’s Lessove ia Language, | Child’s Health Primer, 
| Conklin’s Grammar and Composition, | Young People’s Physiology, 
° f f b e ° h | Swinton’s Introductory ea | Steele’s Hygienic Physiology, 
attractive feature of our business 1s that we pencerian Copy Books. 
k h f d li FOR THE HAIGH SCHOOLS 
1 o x | Robinson’s Higher Arithmetic, Holder's Elementary Zoology, 
Nake no Cc arge or € Ivery Milne’s High School Aigebra, | LeConte’s Compend of Geology, 
| 








Milne’s High School Algebra adopted by the State Normal School, San Jose, 
Cal. (900 pupils); State Normal School, Los Ange'es, Cal. (450 pupils) i 
State Normal School, Chico, Cal. (250 pupils). 


| June, 


to our list are pretty sure to interest you. 
Address American Book Company, at New '** 


York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, or Port-| All the books mentioned in this Bulletin are published by the American Book Com- 


| pany and their selection as recorded above is high official indorsement of the testimony of 


land, Ore., whichever 1S nearest. leading teachers and educators to the excellence and cheapness of our books. There are 
>, @.. me te do eaihieieas i iti no better texts published, and we shall be pleased to correspond with you with reference 
a 7 2 Se pors of the Commi<tee of ‘Ten, pronounced to their introduction into yowr school. Bulletin of New Books free on request. 


by U. Ss. Commissioner Harris the most important edu- 
cational document ever issued in this country, is printed ie a 4 % a ne eee Stee 
and published by us for the benefit of the National Edu- 

cational Association. We supply it at the nominal price AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
of 30 cents, postpaid. 


Bacon’s New German Leitfaden. Two Great Series of Text- Books United. 
A Thorough Grammatical and Conversational Text-Book According to the THE SHELDON SERIES aie THE FR ANKLIN SERIES. 


Natural Method, with a Complete German-English Vocabulary. 
By this consolidation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 


| New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland Ore. 








By EDWIN F. BACON, Ph.B., 





vane” “Got Page Ste OlatD. rien, tor ntretection, OL90, Shelion’s Modern Schoo! « Franklin Readers | Patterson's Elements of Grammar 
agen, hare mdr vn rv, Davos pt nko pons neat roc otf AMOMN'S AM Praniin Arties, | ears ee Stes HSM, 
eve published in iss; Hut cast In anew form and imoroved by the arraogement ot the grammatiat porcion | S{OUGard'S NEW Intellectual Arithmetic, | Shaw's New History of Eng. and Am. Lit 
Part Second, and by a complete German English yocabulary at the close. Sheldon’s and Franklin Algebra, Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences 
eee Sheldon’s Word Studies & Modern Spell’g Book | Hill’s Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


Correspondence is invited. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, & 47 East Tenth St., New York. ee ae ee ‘ 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset = hemes J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. — SHELDON & COM PANY, New York, Boston, Chicago 


Now Ready. FQLSMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Joun B. Girrorp, 


( ITF FORD’ . Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 164 pages. Price, 60 cts. Examination copy, 30 cts. 
On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple appa- 
ratus to show the conditions of the experiments, with full directions for construction. This work is the outgrowth from less ns originally 


prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably successful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. 
Simple in treatment. Clear in statements, It has the best accepted methods of instruction. The book will weil repay the ex- 


| Unique in plan. 
/ / / ) y yi c é | amination of Educators. Correspondence requested. . 
a, 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. : : : 188 WAnken Street cHiewer 
Meeeeeceeeeceseoooosoooooooooosooos 
A NEW BOTANICAL TEXT=-BOOK. 


Recreations in Botany. A New Book for Botany Classes, or for Supplementary Reading | to tna nedper usc of the manual. Christian advocate We Fe 


in Schools. By Carouine A. CREEVY. rations, 22 ages. Post, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. “ The volume is a triumph of modern typography and engraving. 
y Creevy. 81 Illustra sy 8 pages 4 » $1.5 | But though the illustrations are gems of art, the text is an artistic 


For first introduction, $1.00. | jewel that outshines them.”—Cincinnatt Commercial Gazette. 


OTHER RECENT THXT-BOOKS. 
BIOLOGY. ROMAN HISTORY LOGIC 


INTRODUCTION 10 ELEMENTARY PRACTI-| 4 HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. (Sudeat's |THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By 
CAL BIOLOGY. A Laboratory Guide for High School]  Syyses.) From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aure-| Noau K. Davis, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
and College Students. By CHARLES WRIGHT Dop@g, M.S.,| ius (27 8. c.—180 A.D.) By J. B. Bury. M.A., Fellow and| University of Virginia, and Author of “The Theory of 
Professor of Biology, Rochester Univ. pp. xiii., 422. Crown! Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. With Illustration and Thought.” pp. x., 203. Post 8vo, Cloth, go cents. Intro- 
8vo, Cloth, $1.80. Introduction price, $1.50. Maps. pp. vii, 638. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Introduction duction price, 75 cents. 


ETHICS price. $1.25. SCHOOL CLASSICS 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By BORDEN P. RHETORIC These works are of a high standard of literary excellence, 
Bowng, avthor of “ Metaphysics,” “ Introduction to Psycho- THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. By ADAMs|bound in cloth in uniform style, printed in clear type on good 
logical Theory,” etc. pp. xv., 309. 8vo, Cioth, $1.75. In-| SHERMAN HILL of Harvard University. pp.ix., 337. 12mo, | paper, and especially adapted to the purposes of supplemen- 
troduction price, $1.46. Cloth, $1.00. Introduction price, 80 cents. tary reading. Price, 30 cts.each. Introduction price, 25 cents 


A sample copy of any one of the books mentioned in the foregoing list will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher who may wish to examine tt, on receipt of price, as quoted. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Physical & Chewical Apparatus |Q\CTENTIFIC APPARATUS. | otrarcirts "| Work Sh pattie 


Our finely equipped factory and testing laboratory, together with technically AUR. nla: 











2 a. educated specia ists, experienced business staff, and special agents at impor. TEACHERS’ V sa 
Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, tant Buropean points enable us to supply domestic or foreign apparatus in ot FREE the seashore or mountains, with ot 
Dynamos, Motors, and ¢ satisfactory manver. Correspondence is solicited. TRIP TO | expenses Pola address ‘ a 
Sinetrioel Vout neuen | SETMRADES SUBMITTED. QUEEN & CO.. Inc EUROPE | 36 promt St, Bostone Mass 
ANATOMICAL MODELS. LABORATORIES EQUIPPED ‘9 _ il 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. Ask for Abridged Catalogue No. 218. N. Y. Cffize, 116 Fulton St. PHILADELPHIA PLAYS _"' Recitations 7? ys 
on 








’ leties, Churches, etc, § 
Special Apparatus to Order Soc . . angle Feat 
RETT & CO., Phi 
tar Send for Catalegues and Prices. A OG U E | GAR . — (Est, 1865) 
é OUR CATAL oe é 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 





j 
(Successors Science Dept. of National School Is a handy thing to have. When you need anything in [JSE BARNES INK. 
Furni: hing Co.) a : : ; 
school supplies, you can turn to it and see at once just BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N. y 
e De 9 an. 








Factory and 
Warerooms : 179-181 Lake St.; Chicago. ’ Py ee rs ee ee 
Poe copay pana, cong | what the best costs. We will not handle an article that 


i$ Cataracts, Scars or Fil 
~ HEW EYE ABSORBED, Our tng 


7 ——— - ,. eae a | ‘ — ane reatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when a] 
plan. No order is too small to secure immediate and courteous atten pec sceiny fgg | ee Kar apa bar gl relly TO 


; . 
" FLAGS. tion, No order is too large for our facilities. The catalogue is free. No husk. Address TUL LYK, Giens Falis, N. Y¥ 
Send for Catalogue. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 6: finn ave. n.y. potent far sounding, and Bighly sai 
MENEELY &CO., (E 
G. W. SIMMONS & CO. » | Established 


WEST TROY, WN. Y.| 1826. 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


we cannot send out on the ‘‘satisfaction-or-money-back” 

















Description and prises on application, 


Awarded Eleven Medals at the World's Fair. - A _ BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER's _ 


$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
SJable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, , Sveng, substanti: al, accurately 
adjusted and iully warranted. Write to- day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 











r $9 9 Natural Finish Baby Carri 
ir Pe 
lete with plated steel wheels, - 
oe nt handle. Made of best mate- 
cuaranteed for 3 years. as (4 
1G ri TP AID; 00 money requiredia 


0 n at 
prings, and 9 
lai,one: a 
onl 
C 75,00 e. We are the “oldest and best known 
= c ofour kin “relial e and responsible. Reference 
} a: cher a 4 time "Make and sell nothing but what we 
jruarant resented, sold at the lowest facto Ty D. 
peices Write TO-DAY for our large FREE illustr “9 


signs and styles published, 


OXFORD MFG. “CO. * 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 













free. OXFORD MEG oO. 
838 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 





ESTABLISHED 
1870 


NEW YORK: 41 Barelay St. ( RICHARDS ty Every Teacher Needs One. 


furnish. at_the | 
CHICAGO: 112-114 Lake St. ot A Oo OO nee, 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Chemical : Philosophical. yen 
APPARATUS, | scstetth at zis 


Microscopes and Accessories. ‘Chandler & Barber, ‘ Et 8 : 














FINING Go , Newport, Ky., (Established 

18¥5). Consolidated Representat:ves of Smelting 

and Refining Works iu most principal cities ip 
the United States, under one management. 

Manufacturers of Nicsel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Con 
densers; S.lver, Lead and ‘opper Plants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 
for pig iron and steel converters. 

We will take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including ecnstruection of buildings, 
erection of macbinery, turnivg the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in running order. We have 
ye experts in our employ for that purpose. 

¢xperiment when you can have a certalaty? 
Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
lead slag shipments ‘'orrespond+nce solicited. 
THE HARTSFELD FURNACE &  EFININGCO, 
(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 








ee HARTSFELD FURNACE & BRE- 


/mporters and Manuf’rs. 














THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 














































































large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly See = i 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will Platinum Ware and Fine Chemicals. ‘GENTS WANTED i 
> eee on ye if ~~ y oo apend be N A Address ; ; 
esires. ease send remittances by draft, vos = f aciliti 
Wilts ain. colette cmenie . B. — We offer bgst facilities to Colleges for duty NEW ENGLAND PUR. ¢o., 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. Sree importation, 8 Somerset At.. Boston, Miss 
© Bell’s Blackboard Surfaces the Best inthe Wor'd. © Buy ADJUSTABLE, : 
CONTRACTS taken to LIQUID SLATE New ana Old Surfaces over Plaster, Wood. and no other. : 
solid Slate, etc , strictly after the A. M. TABLET CO.’S process. SLATED PAPER : 
applied to ‘broken walls during schoo! hours. Correspondence solicited. : 
rT Address J. E. #ES1.L, 24 Pertiand st, Hoston, Mass. 28 S 3 Po eee i ; 
~ we : 
S § ® aus 
‘mn Ze” | 7 
SUPPLIES SUPPLIES > Sis |S ep 
; ti iwsttsti‘(‘é‘é(CC™COC*#*Q RS 8 | Q0 Jf serene ‘ en ‘- > ~ A 
ALPHA CRAYONS rages } “3 Ex 
UNITED STATES } 22k | - = 6 
4 , i 
CHICAGO SERIES MAPS ; > ¥ te Uh ; 
ERASERG........ KENDALL'S ¢ ae S = | 
LUNAR TELLURIC $ = 8s ens 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ & 2 S |e °s 
BLACKBOARD Ss | ay 
riper NEW NATIONAL zg Se ~ Fo 
— READING CHARTS } ee i 
“4 , = ~ 3 > — : 
CATALOGUE UPON GOOD AGENTS ? ss ao & 4 ‘ 
APPLICATION WANTED ; st ~ z oo f= ; 
So > = | <n 
UNITED STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE Go. ? | SS ly © 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO. ~=—--74 FIFTH AVE., NEWYORK ° ; = - = a =s °° 
© = c 
ss “4 ~ 
GOLD "NEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 22 5 3 | = 4 
Pom CG! LLOTT’ S THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, | § lines | i | 3 = = 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351 — : = “i 
9 ° °9 5 ee a 
STEEL PENS. 170, a F., 332, No. O. A” 7 be al Kindergarten and noe Primary sizes. Best red birch. 
an other styles, idles : . $2.30 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. No. 00. DJUSTING to all Primary and eeemaan sizes. Best red birch. 
Desks, 6x 13x 20, ‘ A ; ; 82.80 
M 0 HIE SUBSCRIBERS to this Seiad No. 1. A Desks, 62 a «4 Primary and _Tntermediat sizes. Best red “we - : 
NM Cy is easily earned are cordially invited to become its j : : j 
"eget le h Agents. Send to us for terms and a No. 1}. A "Ga ae to No. 3 and No. 4 ae sizes. Best red birch. 
y ‘eachners who represent OUL | few sample copies; hand the samples to your Desks, 6x15 x23. . ; . $2.95 : 
educational publications at Insti- foe pore rig ae Mecsrng to examine| No. 2. DJUSTING to all Grammar sizes. Best red birch. ; ‘ 
a“ S ‘a with a view to subscribing. The work is Desks, 6 x 16 x 24.. . > , ; 3.45 ) 
.-s and ummer Normals. simple and will take but little time. Try it. No, 3 ORMALS. Red birch, lid top, rubber buffers, lid « ; . 
or terms, territory, etc., pot pay cash commissions. Write us for . N an” edn $a pee. P; er bu om id support, and Pencil 4 es ; 
erms. ’ : , : 2 ' 
Address AGENCY DEPT. : . 
Address No. 4. CADEMIC, Red birch, a finish, lid top il t -hinged 
New Encianp Pusuisuine Co., NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., A lid support, rubber buffers. Desks, 7x20x26... aed Ea. 35 
2 Somereet St., Boston, Mass. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. kw These prices include improved Ink Wells of our own make, in all except No. 0 and No. 00. 
on a; Warranted in Every Respect. Send in your orders. 
K| NDERGARTEN scuoor | Soumuiinoiw « co,/\CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 
SUPPLIES. NEW YORK. 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . ee e 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $F.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates. provided a cink of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL. | 
THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


With the red paint worn from the humble walls, 
With its shutterless windows blank and wide, 
With never a foot of land of ita own 
Of the fields about it on every side, 
With a rusted lock and - worn door-stone, 
The little old schoolhouse to ruin falls, 
While the shadows and sun throw warp and woof 
Aslavt the shiagles askew on its roof, 


Within, the desks are few and small, and straight 
And short the aisles that run acroas the flor; 
A broken chair, the teacher’s vacant throne, 
Still keeps its place beside the sagging door, 
Through whose wide crack a bright eye sometimes shone, 
To spy the land when lagging feet came late. 
Bat the night is day, and the day is night, 
And there’s never a teacher or child in sight. 


A mile away, where the brown river runs, 
The old time teacher is taking his rest, 
Careless if echolars sba!! work or shall play, 
Idle himself, with his hands on his breast, 
He has lain in his grave for many a day; 
And the wind and the rain loiter at will, 
Where the old man sleeps on the brow of the hill, 


On land and on sea, in field and in town, 
The old-time pupils are doing their work, 
Bat their eyes are dimmed and their hair is white, 
And the shoulder that pushed now fain would shirk, 
As the schoolday lengthens into the night, 
Bat the master Time, and his colleague Fate 
Know no excuse for the boy who is late. 


Yet so perverse are the souls of men, 
Though we struggle and straia till hearts ehall break 
For the prizes we leave when schoo! ia done, 
For the foolich baubles the masters make, 
Not cne of us all would go back—aot one— 
To be a child in the echoolhoase again, 
When the shadow and sun throw warp and woof 
Aslant the shingles askew on the roof. 








PINE BREATH. 


BY KATE L. BROWN, 





My lady’s garden lieth 
Wrapt in > golden swoon; 

And languidly o» creepeth 
The summer afternoon. 


The flower-heads are heavy 
With their delicious sleep ; 
Acroas the lazy grasses 
The quiet shadows creep. 


I lie among the vine leaves, 
Lalled by the foantain’s play, 

The world ie full of slamber. 
And life seems far away. 


There ateals a subtle incense, 
The breath of whispering pine; 
Ita strange, wiid life ont-breathing, 
It comes and enters mine. 


I see dim forms and faces, 
A tropic san's fierce glow, 

Across the gleaming desert 
The hot eiroccos blow. 


I see the gracefal palm- bough 
Against the brightness set, 
And strange processions wander 

’Neath dome aod m.naret. 


Where dresmy fountains tinkle 
Within the happy shade, 

I catch the coy, shy glances 
Of some dark, Eastern maid. 


Enchanter of our North-land, 
Fair Nature’s wizard priest, 

I own thy subtle charming,— 
I, too, have seen the East. 


Life’s weary leagues are conquered j 
Ite pilgrim task is done; 

To me, this golden summer, 
The old and new are one. 


2.00 a year. 


AN HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE.—(L) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Many a teacher must have read with delight the articles 
in the Review of Reviews, last October, on historical pil- 
grimages in this country and in England, and must have 
mentally resolved to gain in this charming way a new 
enthusiasm for the teaching of United States history, if 
fortune only favored when the next summer vacation 
came. 

Have we explored all the historic fields and build- 
ings within ten miles of our home? Nay, more than 
this, cannot those of us whose home is now in the 
vicinity of the large cities make pilgrimages that will 
really be a preparation for foreign travel? I think so, and 
from my experience I believe that any teacher who will 
for three months devote two hours a week to the carefal 
examination of such a collection of casts of ancient sculp- 
tures as the fine one in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
will gain not only refreshment and recreation of the purest 
and loftiest kind, but an increased perception of the beau- 
tiful, and a new reverence for the human form, as well 
as most valuable illustrations and sidelights for the study 
of history. If one can also command one or two hours a 
week for the reading of such books as Liibke’s History 
of Sculpture and Mrs. Mitchell’s History of Ancient 
Sculptu;e, s0 much the more will be gained. I do not 
forget the collections of Egyptian and classical antiquities 
in the same museum, which are perfect treasure-houses 
for the teacher of ancient history. 

Bat this is aside from my main purpose, which is to 
show what I believe to be one of the least known of the 
museums in the vicinity of Boston, the Peabody Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. The col- 
lections in this building may be roughly classified as re- 
mains of prehistoric man, relics of the early civilizations, 
and handiwork of savage and barbarous tribes of to-day. 
But a single visit is not long enough for all these, and we 
must narrow our field. We wish to learn something of 
the life of man in North America before Europeans came 
to these shores, and for this purpose our starting point is 
on the third floor of the museum. 

Here, in a case beside the wall, somewhat in the shadow 
of the stairs leading to the floor above, are models of the 
cliff dwellings of the West, substantial fortresses erected 
on the sides of the cafions wherever a projecting shelf or 
mass of rock hides them from the view of persons on the 
plains above. Built of large blocks of stone laid in 
cement just as by modern builders, these structures seem 
almost as durable as the cliffs themselves, and with gran- 
aries and reservoirs the inhabitants were capable of stand- 
ing a siege of some length. The left-hand model in the 
upper part of the case appears to represent one of the 
first cliff-dwellings discovered. This little fortress is on 
a ledge of the Mancos Cafion, in Colorado, at the height 
of 600 feet from the bottom, and well deserves the name 
that has been given to it, “a human swallow’s nest.” It 
has three small rooms on the ground floor, the cliff is its 
rear wall, and the overhanging mass of rock was no 
doubt its roof, though its walls do not now reach up 80 
far, while a semicircular cistern is built on at one end. 
Though this house is so small, many of larger size have 
been found,—that modeled for the exhibit at Chicago, 
containing several hundred rooms and extending for a 
considerable distance along the walls of the cafion. OF 
excellent workmanship, with true perpendicolars and ac- 
curate angles, the cliff houses also show attempts at deco- 
ration. The front rooms of one are plastered inside with 
adobe cement colored a deep maroon, and a painted white 
band extends around the room at floor and ceiling. 

The museum has only a small collection of articles 
from the cliff dwellings, chiefly stone implements and 
fragments of pottery, but those shown at the World’s 
Fair gave a good idea of the life of these people. Among 
them were gourd vessels filled with corn and with seeds 
of pumpkins and other plants, from which it is believed 


that the cliff-men climbed to the plains above by means of 
rode holes cut in the rock, and there tilled their fielde. 
In many places such rock stairways have been discovered 
leading up to the general level of the plateau. Pieces of 
cloth made of cotton and yucca fibre have been found, and 
also the distaffs and rude looms used in spinning and 
weaving. A very interesting series showing the steps of 
their progress in weaving consisted in a number of san- 
dals, beginning with those made of broad bands of yucca 
fibre, then others made of narrower and still narrower 
bands until only the single fibres were used, ending with 
one on which an ornamental diamond pattern was woven. 
Great numbers of their stone implements and sticks har- 
dened in the fire showed with what rude tools all their 
work was done. 

Most of the cliff-fo.‘tresses that are now accessible are 
in the cafions of the Mancos River and its tributaries in 
southeastern Colorado and adjacent parts of Utah and 
Arizona. These cafions are not of great depth and the 
cliff-men built about half way down the sides, carrying 
the walls of their houses up till they met the overhanging 
rock, and thus making their dwellings of varying heights. 
What a picture we have of a race pressed on all sides by 
savage foes, fleeing for life, and taking refuge on the pre- 
ciptous walls of theee caiions, from which they scarcely 
dare venture to the plains for food. 

Besides the cliff-dwellings are models of the two cave- 
towns from the Cafion de Chelly, Arizona. From§ihese 
the transition to the model of a Moqui village in Arizona 
is very slight; the cave-towns are unmistakable pueblos. 
But the relics found in the caves are precisely like those 
in the cliff-dwellings, and it is a fair conclusion that eliff- 
men and cave-men belonged to the same race, of which it 
is believed the living representatives may be seen among 
the Pueblo Indians to-day. 








A VACATION NOTE. BOOK.—(TL) 


BY A. F. M. 


Exeter—Salisbury—two weeks in Royal Winchester, 
and then London. It was good to be in the happy En- 
glish home where we were made 80 welcome, and our book 
no longer records landladies’ item, or chop: and jam. 
Christmas time was drawing near and Buzzard's was gay 
with holly. Even every penny spent for a ‘bus brings 
back some pleasant memory, and not even the thick Lon- 
don fog could make our days dark. 

In Oxford most of the money spent seems to have been 
for photographs,—of Addison’s walk and Christ Charch 
meadows, as we saw them, white with the thick rime of 
those frosty days ; of Merton, with its gay chimes; Mag- 
dalen, with its overhanging pulpit ; the Cathedral, where 
each vesper service found us listening to the Christmas 
hymns ; Exeter, where the kind Don showed us the ex- 
quisite tapestry; and St. John’s, where, thanks to the 
courteous Colonel, we had a peep into rooms that made us 
think of Tom Brown and his college days 

We are coming near the end now, though we have not 
opened half the pages. What a queer little old man of a 
boy took our fare on the Chester tram,—that gorgeous 
tram, with its festive trimmings of tissue paper, crimson, 
blae, and plain! How we tipped the Liverpool head- 
waiter, with'no trace of the awe that he inspired half a 
year ago, and how blandly he wished us “‘A ’appy voyage, 
ladies,” as we started off through the January fog for the 
good Germanic and home ! 

This little note-book has been opened for the JouRNAL, 
in the hope that some other tired teacher may be encour- 
aged by reading between the lines. True, many may not 
have the prolonged vacation that made it possible to 
travel leisurely from Inverness to Land’s End. Bat it is 
also true that many, having the same time, would not 
think of giving it all to one country. The plea we wish 
to make is for less extended trips and quieter living; ou~ 
claim is that, content to do this, one will find the exp~ 
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proportionately small and the good results disproportion- 
ately great. 

Tourists’ parties and teachers’ excursions are grand, 
good things for some, but not for all. The rapid travel, 
the strain of sight-seeing, the very intensity or feeling that 
comes with the realization of long-dreamed hopes often 
times brings over-weariness. With sucha physical and 
mental drain, one’s return to work cannot be accompanied 
with the best results. Lass money and less travel would 
do much more both for teachers and for those whom that 
teacher is to inspire and help. 

Grant that the sea-voyage is a delight; then that is 
clear gain. Even if those days bring little comfort and 
less pleasure, be sure that the very discomfort is working 
out for our good and that the passage money is well spent. 

Once across, be content to cover a little space, and to 
find much pleasure therein. Go from Liverpool directly 
into the lake country. Spend a month in that land of 
Fells and Hows. Read anew your Wordsworth and make 
new friends among the large-hearted Westmoreland folk. 
“ Oo-ay-you'll find the best of perfection and the kindest 
of hearts in the North Coontry,” the old farmer of Kendal 
Castle told us. Walk and drive, row on Ulleswater and 
Bassenthwaite, ride over Wasdale and Kirkstone, and all 
the time feel the incoming strength and peace that such 
life gives. And the account book forthe month? You 
may have two comfortable rooms, dainty service, appetiz- 
ing, nourishing food, at least one long carriage drive a 
week, four or five coaching trips, and five dollars’ worth 
of beautiful photographs,—all for one hundred doilars for 
the two. It can be done with moderate care without 
scrimping or depriving oneself of any reasonable vacation 
luxury. But you wish to see more of England? Land at 
Southampton; spend a month or six weeks in London ; 
then explore the New Forest and journey through Som- 
You 
can do it for double the amount you spend in the North, 
—yes, for much less if you will be careful to count the 
ha’ pennies. 

We need not mourn because other friends visited the 
Continent and caught hurried glimpses of even the far- 
eastern cities, and came back to find us still living our 
‘‘ Hundred Years in England.” When Emerson wrote 
that he knew that when the busy, tired teacher bided by 
his counsel, she would bave new strerg'h and courage and 
hope to believe in and work for some future “ hundred 
years for the rest of the world” ! 


DESIRE FOR KNOWLEDGE AS AN IN- 
CENTIVE. 


BY E. E. WHITE, LL.D, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The mind is endowed with a spontaneous craving or 
desire for knowledge, and this desire is specially keen and 
active in childhood. This natural craving of the mind 
for knowledge is more than curiosity,—more than a desire 
for novelty. It is a principle of the mind, which has for 
its final cause or purpose the development of the mental 
powers and the improvement of the individual and the 
race. It is nature’s means for securing these beneficent 
ends. 

The craving for knowledge is as much an appetite of 
the soul as the craving for food is an appetite of the body, 
and it has just as definite (though higher) an ulterior pur- 
pose. Moreover, the satisfying of the desire and impulse 
to know is a perpetual gratification. Few joys are keener 
than those that attend the clear grasp of knowledge, 
especially the discovery of new truth. “Eureka” ex 
presses a joyous fecling as well as a fact. 

This natural craving of the mind for knowledge is one 
of the strongest incentives in education. It is a constant 
spur and impulse to mental activity, especially to obser- 
vation and thought, and is thus the most effective incen- 
tive to research or study. Much has been said of the 
scholarly zeal of those who seek knowledge to coin it into 
money, or reputation, or position; but the devo.ion to 
study which has resulted in the best scholarship, has 
sprung from a love of truth for her own sake; and it may 
be added, that it is only to those who thus seek her, that 
she reveals her highest beauty and charm. It may be 
true that the desire for knowledge is supported and often 
intensified by the other desires to which it ministers; but 
this strongest and deepest tendency and impulse of the 


soul has its source in the fact that knowledge is the 
aliment of the mind,—the principle of its activity and 
growth. 

The desire for knowledge is made effective as a school 
incentive by natural and true methods of teaching. The 
mind craves knowledge, not verbal chaff ; and this craving 
is not satisfied by repeating words that express another’s 
knowledge, especially text-book knowledge. Knowledge 
is the reeult or product of the act called knowing ; and 
this is always the act of the learner, not of the teacher. 
The pupil knows by the act of his own mind, if he knows 


at all. 
It follows that knowledge cannot be transferred from 


one mind to another,—cannot be “ communicated,” io the 
usual meaning of this word,—an error that has been the 
cause of wide mischief. Knowledge-can be taught only 
by occasioning the appropriate activities of the learner's 
mind. This is a bed-rock principle in teaching. All that 
one mind can do to assist another in acquiring knowledge 
is to occasion those mental activities that result in the 
desired knowledge. The true teacher is not a communi- 
cator of knowledge, not a crammer of the memory with 
words, not even a crank-turner of approved methods. He 
is simply the occasioner of right mental action. 

The two essential steps in the teaching of knowledge 
are (1) the awakening of a desire to know,—the putting 
of the learner's mind on tiptoe,—and (2) the presenting 
of the objects to be known in such a manner as to occasion 
the appropriate activity of the learner’s mind. Teachers 
as a class fail in the first step more frequently, perhaps, 
than in the second, and they often fail in the second step 
because of their failure in the first. There is no success- 
ful teaching in the absence of interest and consequent 
attention, and for the reason that the necessary mental 
activity is wanting. At the same time, it is to be kept in 
mind that no arousing of curiosity or interest in pupils, no 
mental tiptoeing, will avail, if the second step be not 
taken,—the occasioning of the appropriate acts of know- 
ing. The mind must not only be on tiptoe, but there 
must be something within reach 

It is feared that primary teaching is too often the 
attempt to occasion a series of agreeable sensations, as 
if feeling were knowing. Curiosity, and even interest, are 
only conditions of knowing. They must issue in acts of 
knowing,—real knowledge. This alone can satisfy the 
desire to know, and this alone will sustain interest and 
zeal in learning. The acquisition of knowledge is its own 
satisfying reward; and so we come back again to the 
truth that what is needed as an incentive to study is not 
the awarding of prizes and honors, but skillful teaching. 
True teaching does not need artificial propping. — White's 
School Management. 


HERBART.—(V.) 


BY THEO. B. NOSS, PH.D, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


CHIEF AIM OF EDUCATION. 

The most widely known of Herbart’s edacational ideas 
are the psychological doctrine of apperception and his 
theories of instruction, including the choice and arrange- 
ment of subjects, the correlation of studies, and the “ for- 
mal steps”’ in teaching. Yet all these are but secondary. 
The primary aim of education is not a well-informed 
mind but a well formed character. This is the only per- 
fect fruit of educatiou. Character is a product of the 
will. Will roots itselfin the interests and the interests 
spring from the pupil’s range of ideas. This range of 
ideas may be formed largely by instruction. Thus we 
see the role- instruction must play in Herbart’s system. 
Vastly important as he makes it, it is but a means to an 
end, and that end is ethical. Not only ethical, but eth- 
ical in a truly noble fashion,—will for its own sake. Says 
Herbart : “ Neither knowledge nor external acts are good 
in themselves, but only a good will.” Again he'says: *‘ The 
ethical culture of the will must be regarded as the highest 
purpose in education.” 

Every feature of Herbart’s pedagogy points toward 
this final aim; viz., character. Character, apart from 
the will, is nothing. Will, apart from ideas and thoughts, 
is impossible, Herbart values instruction not so much 
for the knowledge imparted, as for the soil it farnishes in 
which the will is to root itself. Instruction must so form 
the range of ideas in the child that right willing shall de- 
velop therefrom. The educator mast look through and 





beyond the knowledge imparted to the effect it wil] 
produce in the moral life of the learner. Not ali subjects 
of instruction serve alike the higher needs of the child, 
Some knowledge lies dormant in the mind, like indigest. 
ible food in the stomach, and leads to no activity of the 
will. It is unfit for use. It is not sufficient that know|- 
edge may have value in the future, it must be adapted to 
the child’s present needs, for the sake of growth. Knowl. 
edge, to be wholesome, must penetrate the sphere of the 
child’s disposition. It must be felt, it must enliven, 
Then arises that state of mind called interest. The child ig 
educated through his interests, through his range of ideas, 
He has power in education who knows how to bring into 
child’s soul deep interests and a wide circle of thoughts, 
well joined together, and strong to overcome u’ favorable 
surroundings. 

These interests must not be narrow and unworthy, 
They must be a natural outgrowth of the subject matter 
learned, and be many-sided. Artificial interests, as ip- 
centives to study, are a poor substitute for that interest 
which should spring from the subject and be durable and 
progressive. 

The teacher should constantly see in the child, the man 
that is to be, and remember that above all the will is {o 
be reached and character determined. An analysis of 
the characters of men reveals, as Herbart believes, five 
chief respects in which the noble differ from the ignoble. 
In this connection Herbart presents his so-called five 
practical ideas, in regard to the action of the will. He 
uses no illustration but treats these ideas in his usual ab- 
stract and philosophic style. German readers, as well as 
English, complain of his obecureand difficult terms. The 
following selected examples will illustrate, at least ap- 
proximately, his meaning : 

1. Pilate was convinced of Christ’s innocence, and yet 
he condemned him todeath. His will was impeded in its 
action, and did not obey the behest of conscience. 

A man is being injured by strong drink. A friend re- 
monstrates with him and reminds him of his duty to him- 
self and family. He gives up the injurious habit. This 
act pleases our moral and aesthetic sense because it har- 
monizes with the individual’s better judgement and moral 
conviction. 

The agreement of one’s action with his moral convic- 
tions Herbart calls inner freedom. 

2. Louis XVI. of France was a well-meaning man, but 
was vacillating and showed weakness of will. Napoleon, 
a more eelfish and ambitious man, showed great decision 
of character. His will pleases us better because it attains 
his purposes more perfectly. Lack of energy of will to 
act displeases. Even Milton’s Satan compels somewhat 
of admiration for the will-energy displayed. Energy or 
strength in action is Herbart;s ideas of completeness. 

The priest and the Levite passed by the wounded man 
and regarded not his distress. The Samaritan pitied and 
helped. This feeling of the Samaritan is the jewel of all 
moral ideas. It is the essence of the golden rule. Here 
we have illustrated Herbart’s idea of goodwill. 

4. Abab, unable to otherwise get Naboth’s vineyard, 
unjustly puts him to death and takes it. 

Abraham said to Lot, “ Let there be no strife between 
thee and me,” and allowed his nephew to choose the bet- 
ter portion. We are enjoined to deal justly and avoid 
strife. We approve the action of Abraham; we condemn 
that of Ahab. This is the ides. of right. 

5. Ten lepsrs were healed. One returned to show 
gratitude and render thanks. Nine came not.’ Our sense 
of propriety requires suitable recognition and apprecia- 
tion, and, if possible, reciprocation. Here is Herbart’s 
idea of equity. 

These five practical ideas include all that is essential in 
character. They should be developed and made domi- 
nant, 80 far as possible, in the conduct of the pupil. Her- 
bart’s ethics occupy a high moral standpoint and harmon- 
ize with the teachings of Christianity. In the five prac’ 
tical ideas we have an echo of New Testament teachings, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers,” “‘ Render to no man evil 
for evil,” “ Love thy neighbor as thyself, “As ye would 
that men,” etc. 

The end of education with Herbart is moral, and moral 


education consists in firmly rooting these fandamental 
activities of the will. This ethical training is not be given 
alongside of instruction, but through it. All education 
should be ethical in its final aim. The end to be attained 
is character ; the means to be used, instraction. 
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CHARACTER-SIGNS IN HANDWRITING. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Oppressed by the wearisome exactitude of sciences 
which divide and define, the toiling student sometimes 
turns, with a feeling of delightful uncertainty, to those 
evasive pseudo-sciences at which the world scoffs. 

Few of the unreflectively practical know how interest- 
ing some of these abused branches of knowledge are. 
Perhaps none is more entertaining than the study of char- 
acter as indicated by handwriting. Some one has said 
that a fair estimate of a man’s disposition may be made 
from his gait, his worn-out shoes, and his handwriting. 
However, such an analysis of character would be based 
upon evidences not always available. So far as oppor- 
tunity is concerned, the rag-picker would have a better 
chance to read character by worn-out shoes than would 
the visionary thinker. One might feel somewhat delicate 
about asking an acquaintance for his old shoes, when he 
would feel no hesitancy in asking him for his autograph. 
Difficulties also attend the study of character by the gait. 
It stands to reason that a man’s gait in a drizzling rain 
would be different from his saunter in fair weather. It 
follows that one would need to study his subject’s gait in 
all kinds of weather, if he would make a correct induction. 


selecting their costumes, such people will tell their dreas- 
makers that they would like something like Jerusha Con- 
ventional’s last gown These people are generally orderly 
and healthy, of amiable temperament, moderately consci- 
entious, and on the whole are highly useful in forming 
society’s background. The handwriting of mathematicians 
often belongs to this class. Fig. 1 is a good specimen. 
The second sub-group, the precise or painful copybook, 
is made up.from the Cuadl of those who are exceed- 


shortened, or dispensed with altogether ; angles are sub- 
dued, m’s, n’s, v's, i’s, r’s, t's and l’s merge their iden- 
tities and the effect is like Fig. 5, which is the unmis- 
takeable hand of him whom the world calls a business man. 

When we find a business man writing a hand which 
revels in extravagant capitals and fanciful curves, we may 
be pretty certain that his eye is not single to his business, 
but pensively fixed on something else. In other words, 
he is not a typical business man and seldom succeeds 





ingly anxious to “do as the Romans do,” but never quite 
succeed in the attempt. Many “under-ordinary ” people 
write this hand, as well as those who are mechanically 
inapt, and those who have been “ lassoed too late.” This 
hand often betrays the writer as uncertain of himself, 
self-conscious, irritable, jealous, and superstitious. Over- 
submissive wives and “ belated females ’’ (sometimes cat- 
egoried as “ unappropriated blessings’) write this hand, 
while it is never written by the truly “glorified and 


Fig. 1. 


The student who would study handwriting scientifically 
must diligently compare the autographs of characters 
well known to him, and he will be sure to find signs in 
the writing corresponding to personal characteristics of 
the writer. Since many of these characteristics are re- 
peated in different persons, there are handwritings which 
very closely resemble each other. For instance, people 
who are ruled by the conventional, people who think as 
their nearest neighbora do; in fine, all those creatures 
who, like the tree-toad, take their color from the bark 
they sit on, will generally have a handwriting as nearly 
as possible like that laid down in copybooks. 

For convenience we may make four great classes, with 
sub-divisions, into which handwriting can be conveniently 
grouped : 








Copybook. Stylish. Business. | Oriatons and 
(a) Precise. (a) Boarding | Declassé. 
(+) Painfal. School. | Nervous (a) 
(c) Artistic. (b) College | Visionary (5) 
fresbmeo. | Picturesque(c) 





Passing to a closer analysis of characters who use the 
copybook hand, it will be found that there are several 
distinct sub-classes ; namely, the precise, the painful, and 
the artistic copybook. Those who use the precise copy- 
book, obeying the well-known rules relating to angles, 
curves, shading, and loops, will seldom startle the world 
by any brilliant discovery. Sach people will like or dis- 
like books because they have heard them recommended 
or condemned by otbers. Their liking for individuals 
will be based upon equally cogent reasons. Their relig- 
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emancipated spinster,’ who could never be an “old 
maid ” if she remained unmarried till she was as old as the 
Egyptian pyramids. Fig. 2 illustrates this type of writing. 

The third sub-division, the artistic copy-book, includes 
the writing of all those who break none of the rules of 
copy-books, but are unhampered by them. Teachers of 
“writing schools” use this hand. Such persons are 
fastidious and neat, have steady nerves, and artistic 
ability. Fig. 3 gives examples of the hand discussed. 

The stylish hand, affected by the average boarding 
school — is a less sure index to character, in that it is 


Fig. 


8. 
financially. He may be of a much higher type intel- 
lectually and morally, however, than is his more success- 
fal brother. The business man’s writing is done with a 
stub and is further marked by a firm, muscular pressure. 


Its chief charm is not its legibility, and here may be 
ing of all classes. Careful examination hss shown that 
scrupulously conscientious people 

aeec~ of writing which disguises bad spell- 

Care ing by an illegible fusion of letters, 

z tion, or both. Moreover, no con- 
Cn te * < siderate and kind person will be so 
glyphiec puzzle. The man who writes 

asia illegibly cares more for his own ease 

fisb or careless, and carelessness is but one of the many forms 
of selfishness. There are, however, certain exceptions to 
reading, as some clergymen do, he falls into the habit of 
writing illegibly and in this case, he is less blameworthy. 


stated a solemn conclusion concerning illegible handwrit- 
seldom write illegibly. That style 
betokens a lazy or a lying disposi- 
psa oblivious to the inconvenience of an. 
other as to annoy him with a hiero- 
than for the convenience of the readers. In brief, he is sel- 
this rule. Whena man writes altogether for his own 
But in oe instances, beware of ‘he man who writes 


Fig. 4. 


the hand of so many who are at the transition period, i. e., 
“standing with reluctant feet,’ etc. This hand is essen- 
tially modern and American; its most perfect type is 
found in young ladies’ boarding schools, and the girls who 
adopt it are, as a rule, less devoted to study than to 
‘* Hayler’s’’ and dress) The stylish hand also tells us 
that the writer has considerable leisure, and a large 
supply of note-paper; that she has never had any very 
heavy burdens to bear, that her nature is either not very 
deep, or its depths have never been sounded by adver- 
sity’s plummet. This type of writing is also found in 
freshman classes incolleges. But for very obvious reasons 
it seldom survives till the senior year. The frequent 


whe farm 


Havh| bark the bark ait hearers gaterin 


Fig. 2. 


ious and political views will, in most cases, be a parental 
inheritance ; they will seldom vote out of their party, nor 
will they indulge in reveries and reflections ; hence they 
will not be troubled with moral dilemmas. In a word, 
they will rarely question the propriety of the existing 
state of things unless several other somebodies do. In 
their prayers and exhortations wili be heard certain time- 
sanctioned biblical expressions, which they themselves 
may be at a loss to explain, but which they have heard 
used in that connection by other worthies. They never 
overlook an occasion to speak a good or a bad word for 
the weather. Their observation of the sky is chiefly for 
utilitarian ends. If the clouds hang low, they never waste 
innuendoes in stating the fact, but put the matter frankly, 


‘What weather we have been having lately!” Jn 


written exercises, essays, and examinations tend to prune 
a too luxuriant handwriting as they do the too flourishing 
self-esteem of the writer. Fig. 4 is the stylish hand in 
its uapraned condition. We now pass to the considera- 
tion of the business hand. As the unnecessary tendrils 
of handwriting are lopped off by ccllege work, so the 
subsequent duties of the business man continue and com- 
plete the pruning. When men go into the world and 
have their “ sharp comers smoothed off,” the effect is like- 
wise visible in their writing. The English language 
started out with flourishing inflections for its nouns, adjec- 
tives, and verbs ; but time and use has worn away most 
of its superfluous terminations. A like fate befalls the 
once ornamental handwriting of the business man. One 
by one the ample curves are straight end ; loops are fore 


illegibly. Should a damsel receive presumably tender 
messages so written that she would need to apply herself 
diligently to decipher them, to her let it be a sign that 
suc a man would not be likely to make his affection legible 
by his actions in the “home circle.” Yet this rule is not 
infallible, and we would not counsel a maid to reject all 
her suitors on this ground alone; but when other signs 
are concurrent in indicating thoughtlessness in the one 
who proposes special reflec- « 
tion is called for on the part 

of her who “ disposes.” 

The fourth class, contain- ~ wy 
ing the original, or declassé im 
handwriting, presents more tee aud Ao 
variety and demands more v4 
study than any of the Fig. 6. 
others. Here we find the autographs of poets, in- 


ventors, and geniuses of 
ik aN wn, Bll sorts. This hand 
. abounds in unique letters 

‘ hh oe and all possible aberra- 

a aeeenn 6 lle sive, humorous, and sym- 
pathetic. This hand 

sports in odd angles, top- 

and interesting persons. Here we find photographed the 
quick appreciation, alertness, spicy originality, nimble wit, 
and sympathetic qualities of the writer. Figs. 6 and 


tions from the paths 
Bog We KA : 
beatae. “, less capitals, galloping 
7 give specimens of the hand in question. 
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marked out in copybooks. 

In this list we place the 

autographs of the impul- 

os \ id small letters, and extrava- 
gant quirks, and invari- 

ate 5 ably belongs to delightful 
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There are numberless species of this writing, but in all 
certain definite characteristics are suggested ; namely, ex- 
ecutive ability, in some departments, sturdy independence, 
a reflective mind, and lack of inquisitiveness. 

The fourfold classification given has no place for a 
large number of autographs having characteristics of two 
or more types. Such writing is quite difficult to analyze, 
and only intuitive skill and long practice render the 
process possible. 

Thus it will be seen that this enticing science, like so 
many others, has rules requiring copious notes and excep- 
tions. This fact, however, should not discourage the stu- 
dent of graphology. Let him begin with the handwriting 
of his friends and relations whose characteristice are well 
known to him. When he finds writing closely resembling 
theirs he may safely infer that they have several traits in 
common. He may make many a blunder at first in de- 
eidiog what those traits are. For instance, if he finde 
the handwriting of a stranger is almost a fac-simile of the 
autograph of a friend who is noted for his charitable 
deeds, let him not make a rash analogy and ask the 
stranger to subscribe for an orphan asylum. The discov- 
ery of common characteristics may require many trials 
and patience, but they are there ; for like effects are gen- 
erally the result of like causes. 

Besides the signs already explained, there are other 
indices of character which appear in all kinds of writing. 
When using unruled paper, a person of hopefal and 

healthy temperament has a tendency to slant his lines up- 
ward, toward the right, while a person with a gloomy or 
despondent disposition finds his lines slanting downward 
te the right. Again, the man whose mind is anticipative 
and alert dots his i's considerably to the right of that 
letter. 

Persons of a strong and resolute character, who have 
an aim in life, generally cross their ¢’s more emphatically 
and use more ink than do the irresolute and aimless. 

In conclasion, we would ask him who scoffs at our art 
to explain the marked resemblances which so often exist 
in the handwritings of members of the same family, as 
well as the striking differences in the autographs of people 
of different nationalities. The latter phenomenon cannot 
be wholly the result of training, since foreigners, French- 
men and Germans, who come to our country in childhood 
still develop or retain a handwriting distinctively national. 
There is also a marked difference between masculine and 
feminine autographs ; so much so that we may fairly infer 
feminine traits of character in a man when he writes a 
feminine hand, or virile characteristics in a woman when 
her writing resembles in certain points her brother’s. 





MANUAL TRAINING VS. INTELLECTUAL 
ABILITY. 


BY W. W. DEATRICK, 
Director of Manual Training, Keystone State (Penn.) Normal School. 


At a meeting of normal school principals of Pennsyl- 
vania, about a year ago, manual training was regularly 
incorporated in the curriculum of the schools as a part of 
the work of the senior years. All the schools print this 
course in their catalogues, and yet it appears that in sev- 
eral instances the schedule, as far as concerns manual 
training, is “more honored in the breach than in the 
observance.” 

While on a recent visit to a normal school, in the hope 
of gaining information which might prove of value, I in- 
quired as to what was being done in the direction of man- 
ual training. To my surprise I received this reply: “We 
do nothing.” And then the principal went on to say, “I 
do not believe in manual training. I have observed that 
aptness in mechanical pursuits is incompatible with in- 
tellectual attainments, or, at least, is not generally found 
in the case of pupils noted for intellectual ability. It 
may do for dull students who can’t do anything else, but 
it is wrong to force bright pupils to waste their time in 
such occupations.” 

An effort was made to show this generalization was 
quite too sweeping, and that on psychological grounds it 
must be regarded as improbable. The opponent of man- 
ual training was, however, very confident of the correct- 
ness of his observation, and evidently regarded the gener 
alization as accurate and conclusive. 

Silenced for lack of notable instances te the contrary, 


yet not at all convinced, I argued the matter no further, 
but determined to be on the alert for evidence that might 
favor my contention. Such an instance soon, by merest 
accident, came under my observation. It may be familiar 
to others, but is here offered as being a contribution to 
the literature of manual training that may have escaped 
the notice of many. It occurs in the biography of the 
illustrious mathematician and physicist, Sir Isaac Newton, 
whom not even our worthy opponent would consider as 
deficient in intellectual attainments. Of Newton we find 
it recorded that in youth the greatest aptitude was mani- 
fested in mechanical pursuits. As a boy “he was chiefly 
remarkable for his ingenuity in all mechanical occu- 
pations.” In early years he constructed elaborate pieces 
of apparatus, such as a clapsydra or water clock, a sun 
dial (said to be in existence still), a working model of a 
windmill, and other articles constructed by means of tools 
with which he busied himself and in the use of which he 
gained unusual dexterity. 

Of course in Newton’s time there was no manual train- 
ing in the schools, yet the instance is an illustration of the 
falsity of the assertion that manual skill and mental ability 
are incompatible. ‘One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer,” and from this instance it is not to be concluded that 
manual training, or aptitude in mechanical pursuits, is the 
panacea for educational ills that some of its devotees im- 
agine it to be. Nevertheless it does show that skill in 
handicraft and excellence in redecraft may characterize 
the same individual. It is forther probable that inquiry 
will disclose the fact that many of our most acute reason- 
ers have been men who have developed unusual skill in 
handicraft, and through the training of the hand have 
gained the habits of skill and of precision that have made 
them intellectually eminent. 








HINTS ABOUT READING. 
BY SARAH L. BENNETT. 


[Extract from a letter from a young teacher, with the reply.] 


Dear Miss B : Now that you have called my 
attention to it, I recognize . ... in the characters of 
Ivanhoe. I felt that difference before, but I could not 
express it. 

I want to ask you if you think one ought to remember 
the chief characters and the story, in a book like one of 
Scott’s novels. Often after I have read a book,—say six 
months or a year afterward,—my sister will ask me about 
it and I find that I have forgotten the name of one of the 
most important characters, or something else that she 
thinks I ought to remember. My sister says she doesn’t 
understand how I can derive benefit from reading that 
which I forget so soon. I often wish I did remember 
some things better, yet I do not think the time I spend in 
reading such books is wholly wasted. What do you think 
about it ? 











Dear Frances :--Your letter, with its question about 
what the little girl called “a good forgettery,”’ interests 
me exceedingly, for it is in the same line with what I 
have been thinking about lately ; that is, the value of 
literature. 

I don’t think your experience is a peculiar one. I 
have beard several people whose reading has been exten- 
sive, and certainly profitable, make the same complaint 
of themselves, and I have read something to this effect,— 
that we find stored up in the body no trace of the bread, 
as bread, that we ate six months ago; yet it has done its 
work in making tissue, So, though much that one reads 
may be no longer stored in memory, it may have done its 
work in making mental tissue. All analogies are more 
or less defective, but it seems to me that this one ex- 
presses a truth. 

The question whether time spent in reading books that 
we do not remember is wasted, resolves itself into several, 
one of which is, What is the good to be gotten from such 
books ?—for instance, Ivanhoe. 

Well, I suppose we may allow, in the first place, that 
innocent pleasure, recreation, is a good. Did you find 
pleasure in Jvanhoe? Did it rest and give relaxation to 
your mind at the time, and £0 bring you into a better con- 
dition for solid work again? If so, and if the pleasure 
was not of a noxious sort (I think nobody would char ge 


that against Scott), then that was a good, even if you for. 


get it overnight. 


Another good, a higher. and in a sense a more perma- 


nent good, comes in such a book’s helping one to a better 
mental attitude, if I may so express it. Its descriptions 
of natural scenery are pleasing ; do they lead you to ap- 
preciate, and notice more closely, and enjoy more keenly 
the scenery around you? If they bring your mind into 
a condition more receptive of the influences of the world 
about us; if wocds and streams and skies have a stronger 
hold on you because you have looked on woods and skies 
with such a companion as Scott, then that mental condi- 
tion to which he has helped you is a good, whether you 
remember the identical woods and streams and skies you 
saw with him, or not. The same thing is true in case of 
the characters with whom he makes you more or less 
acquainted. 

Can you repeat, or even recall the substance of every 
helpfal sermon to which you ever listened? And yet 
those sermons may have helped you to love God better 
and to do and bear his will more heartily. Some of the 
most permanently helpful influences in our lives are the 
ones that we do not definitely remember, that we could 
not possibly recall and set in order before another person, 
and the same is true of book influences. 

Then, in a book like Ivanhoe, there is much historical 
information. If you know nothing of the history of those 
times, you will not be likely to be as much impressed by 
that, and the treatment of history in such a novel may 
not be the most profound ; it may even be one-sided ; yet 
in fature reading of history much of this will come back 
to you as a great help; you will havea feeling of acquain- 
tance with the manners and people themselves of the 
time, that will be invaluable ; your mind has been opened 
to the influences and lessons of a time not your own. I[ 
haven’t by any means exhausted the subject, but I have 
said enough to show you what I think about it, and you 
will find other benefits, I have no doubt, if you follow out 
the thought for yourself. 

Of course if you forget, you cannot talk glibly and 
make yourself appear brilliaut over such a book a year 
after you have read it. Perhaps that is not desirable. I 
must tell you that the very narrowest, most “ wooden” 
teacher I ever knew, is a man whose friends boast that at 
sixty he can teach just as well as he did at thirty because 
“he has not forgotten anything he ever learned.” It 
goes without saying that he stopped learning in his youth. 
It’s a sad thing for a man to teach at sixty just as he did 
at thirty. 

Bat of course the more one remembers of some books, 
the better ; and fortunately the books that are worth re- 
membering are the ones thgt cannot be exhausted at a 
single reading. Very many of Scott’s are not worth re- 
membering. They are wonderfully restful and whole- 
some, and are worth reading at times just for that. It’s 
lucky that they are so easily forgotten, for then they are 
just as refreshing to read again. But the books tbat 
deeply interest and impress you are, I think, those that 
leave you with a feeling that you haven’t gotten all that 
there is in them, and such books are worth coming back 
to again and again until you have such an intimacy with 
the characters that you will find yourself remembering 
them. George Eliot’s books seem to me of this sort ; 80 
does Ivanhoe. Some one calls George Eliot “the great- 
est moral teacher of our own or any time.” After you 
have read Romola times enough to have fully digested all 
its truth, I will risk your ever forgetting the principal 
characters, even their names. 

It’s a good plan to take subjects for thought on a book. 
Ask yourself questions such as would make good essay 
subjects, or lead to them, and think about the book along 
those lines as if you were to write essays about it. Such 
thinking pays in every way. 

A study that I made at one time of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and George Eliot was very helpful to me. 1 heard 
some one say that Thackeray is bitter, Dickens cheerful, 
and George Eliot pessimistic. I didn’t fully believe it, 
but could not refute it. So I set about studying to find 
out if Thackeray is “bitter” and what quality of his 
novels might make him seem so; if Dickens is “ cheer- 
fal,” why it ie that bis novels have that quality; and 
what it is in George Eliot that some people find “ pess! 
mistic.” All three try to represent life. Is life bitter 
and cheerful and pessimistic? Or do they not represent 
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it truly? Or what is the meaning of it all? I assure 
you I had to digest what I read more thoroughly than I 
had been in the habit of doing before I could settle it at 
all to my own satisfaction and give a reason for the hope 
that was in me. But I found depths and beauties in all 
three (and a shallowness in Dickens) that I had not sus- 
pected before: it paid, slow and careful hard work as it 
was. For such study one novel of each is sufficient, only 
let it be one of the best of each. 








RECREATIONS IN HISTORY.—(IL) 
BY BEserE 1. PUTNAM. 


7. What name did Penn first choose for his province, 
and who suggested the one finally bestowed upon it? 

8. From what powerfal kingdom did the father of Lo- 
bengala and the Matabeles revolt more than sixty years 
ago? 

9. What President had not voted for forty years ? 

10. The announcement of what English victory in India 
was made by the general in command, in a single Latin 
word ? 

ANSWEES. 

7. The name which Penn had fixed on for his province was New 
Wales, on account of its mountainous character. Bat Secretary 
Blathwayte, a Welshman, objected to have the Quaker country 
called after his native land. The new proprietor then proposed 
Sylvania, on account of its magnificent forests; and to this the king 
himself added Peon, in honor of the great admiral. It was a happy 
combination,—the Forest Land of Penn! The proprietor, how- 
ever, fearful lest it would appear an instance of vanity in him to 
have allowed a large principality to be called after his family, 
appealed to the king, and offered twenty guineas to the secretary 
to have it altered. Had he appealed to Blathwayte and biibed the 
king, he might have succeeded. As it was, Charles took upon 
himeelf the responsibility of the name, and the patent was issued in 
the usual form.— Wm. Hepworth Dizon. 

8. Zalu kingdom, 

9. President Taylor. 

10. The capture of Scinde, by the word peccavit (I have sinned). 





EDUCATION IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Nobody knows how much education there was in colo- 
nial Virginia, during the XVIII. century. Writers of 
Virginia history followed the rule, which was authorized 
if any rule ever was by practice, of relating only what 
was patent on the face of the records, until Mr. Lodge, 
in his English Colonies, declared that there was no edu- 
cation in colonial Virginia. The reply was at once made 
by Virginians that the appearance of such men as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Mason, the Lees, 
men well educated, was no miracle, and that it implied a 
very general regard fcr education, which found means for 
securing its desires. It was acknowledged, by Mr. 
Gordon McCabe of Petersburg that there was no system 
of education, and that the many expressions of a desire 
for schools appeared on the legislative records, these were 
allowed to slumber. But this was not enough, and Mr. 
Wyndham R. Meredith, who has studied the materials 
for this history most exhaustively, maintained that the 
results were so good that there must have been some sort 
of systems of schools. It was discovered that in the 
XVIII. century only four per cent of the men in Norfolk 
County who intended to get married were unable to write 
their names, a smaller percentage of illiteracy than Mas- 
sachusetts has yet attained to, and one from which Vir- 
ginia has somewhat fallen off. But other evidence, cov- 
ering more general, and less liable to possible errors, as 
President Tyler of William and Mary College has shown, 
proves conclusively that a large proportion of the Vir- 
ginians of this period had received a good elementary 
training. Not only could they write their names, but 
there was a “ Virginian Society” at Edinburgh, and 
President Tyler states that there were probably at least 
five hundred graduates of the English and Scottish uni- 
versities, Virginia born, in the years proceding the Revo- 
lution. 

The records are not yet aecessible from which we are 
to find out how these men got the inspiration which sent 
them to England to finish their education, and which will 
tell us how much the men and women who staid in Vir- 
ginia and grew tobacco knew. The lives of the fathers 
of our country have been written, but give little help, 


Patrick Henry was well grounded, thanks to a broadly 
educated uncle, and, not knowing French, he once con- 
versed with a Frenchman in Latin. Jefferson had a 
most efficient tutor. Washington, in spite of the efforts 
of President Sparks to eradicate the copy-book errors in 
his correspondence, was neither illiterate nor uneducated. 
We know that he attended one of the “Old Field 
Schools” kept by the parish parson. When not kept by 
the parson, these country schools were in charge of ser- 
vants, and it is such a school as is described by an Eng- 
lish traveler in 1746 : 

** Those who cannot afford to send their children to the better 
schools send them to the country school masters, who are generally 
servants, who after serving their terms out, set up for themselves, 
and pick up a livelihood by that and writing letters and keeping 
books for their illiterate neighbors; often a clever servant or con- 
vict that can write and read tolerably and is of no handicraft busi- 
ness is indebted to some planter who has a number of children, as 
a schoolmaster, and to be sure he is a tip top man in his parts, and 
the servant is used more indulgently than the generality of them.’’ 

All told, and froni a New England point of view, Pres- 
ident Tyler’s opinion, that there was so little lack of 
means in the colony that any one could take care of a 
teacher or tutor, is somewhat unsatisfactory, yet there is 
little doubt that the conditions of planter life were such 
that this was very nearly true, as regards everybody who 
was anybody; and no one seems quite certain whether 
there was anybody else in colonial Virginia before the 
Revolution. 








KEY TO THE HISTORICAL MENAGERIE: 


[See JOURNAL of July 5.] 

1. Incitatas, the horse of the Roman Emperor Caligula. To 
show his contempt of priests and consuls, he conferred both these 
honors on his horse besides feeding him at his own table. 

2. The horse of Dariue, King of Persia. It was agreed among 
seven Persian chiefs that he whose horse should neigh first at an 
appointed time and place should be king. The lot fell to Darius. 

8. General Sheridan’s horse, ‘' Ri: nzi.’’ 

4, Alexander’s horse, Bucephalus. 

5. The tortoise which an eagle dropped on the bald head of the 
poet AL :chuylus, mistaking it for a stone. 

6. The tortoive whose shell was used as a cradle for the prince 
who became Henry IV. of France. 

7. The wolf in the story of Romulus and Remus, 

8. The wolf in “ Little Red Kiding-Hood. 

9 Benjamin West’s cat. 

10. The spider who spun a web over the mouth of the cave where 
Mahomet was hiding. 

11, The spider whose patience in spinning her web encouraged 
Robert Bruce to make another stand against his enemies. 

12. The pig who frightened the horse of the son of Louis VI. of 
France, causing him to give his rider a fatal fall. 

18. Mrs. O Leary’s cow, who caused the Chicago fire by kicking 
over a lamp. 

14, The ‘‘ Dog of Montargis’’—Aubri de Montdidier—was mur- 
dered in the reign of Charles VI. or France. In accordance with 
the custom the suspected murderer was compelied to fight a duel 
with Aubri’s dog, and was vanquished, thus proving his guilt, 

15. A hound who had belonged to Robert Bruce. Later he be- 
came the property of John of Lorne, who tracked Bruce to his 
hiding place with the aid of the dog. 

16. Baalam’s Aes.—Numbers X XII: 28. 

17. The ase with whose jawbone Samson killed a thousand Phil- 
istines.—Jadgesa XV: 15. 

18. The sheep who saved Ulysses from Polyphemus., 

19. The eagle who carried uff Ganymede. 

20. The albatross in ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.’’ 


21. ** Old Abe,’’ the Wisconsin War Eagle. 

22. The sacred geese in the Temple of Juno at Rome, who 
alarmed the garrison when the Gauls attacked the city. 

23. Cleopatra’s asp. 

24. The viper who fastened on the hand of Paul after his ship- 
wreck, 

25. The lion whose story is told in I. Kings XIII: 7-32. 








Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


PLPLPL PLDI 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(65) By ‘‘Count,’’? Omaha, Neb.—A man walking along a 
straight road (AB) observes that the greatest angle « hich two ob- 
jects (C and D) subtend at hia eye (at O) is a—60°. From this 
place he walks a = 100 yards along the road (to P), and the ob- 
jecte then appear in a atraight line (PDC) making an angle 8 
= 30° with the road. Prove that the distance (CD) between the 
objects is 

A = 50(3 — 93) = 68 39745-+ yards. 





— Supt. W. A. PALMER, Huntsville, Texas: I am sure the 
JOURNAL does me more good than any book on pedagogy. 

— Supt. W. SMALL, Massachusetts; I've read the JOURNAL 
since September, 1878, over fifteen years, and I've had my money’s 
worth every time, 


Proof by the Editor. 
Pat “DCO = /DOP = 6; then from “OCP we have the 
angular equation, 








» » ( 

0 =4r— Hat BA)... (2) 
Since in any plane triangle the sides are proportional to the sines 
of the opposite angles, 


atO+B+o=r, 


asin(a+ 6) acor}(a — 2) 
at Sane t 
- asin 6 acor}(a+ f) 
«<= 
DP = ein( 8 + 6) mie cor4(a — 2) F 
From the diagram, A = CD = CP — DP 
con?h(a — 8) — one? }(a + 8) 7 
Mow | ae — B)eo}(a +p) _ 
2a(2 ein} «conf a X Zein} Gos} () 
= gona + coe 8 
Qasinaain B 10093 
~couatoes y3+1 
ex 50(3 — (3) = 63 39715+ yarda. 





(44) By“ DovuprroL,” Paris, Teras.—A lies 2 times out of 
8, B speaks the truth 2 times out of 3, and C is an unconscious liar 
who professes to B that he voted the Republican ticket. This profes- 
sion of C is given by B, to A; and A then publishes in the Herald 
how C voted. According to the Herald, C is most likely to have 


voted the Democratic ticket. How can this ba shown ? 


Solution. 

Since C is an unconscious liar, hia statements ara equally likely 
to be false or true. Hence the probability that C voted the Repub- 
lican ticket ie} The probability that B speake the truth is 4; 
and the probability that A speaks the trath is }. The probability 
that B will trathfally report to A what C professed, is} x } = }. 
The probability that A will trathfally publish in the Hera/d what 
B reported is } X } =}; and the probability that A will falsely 
publish what B reported is? X {= 4. Hence, according to the 
Herald, the probability that C voted the Republican ticket is 
1+ (1 4 4)= 4}; and the probability thit he voted the Demo- 


cratic ticket is ¢ —- (4 + 4) = +. 


(66) By ‘‘Coxgy,”’ Massillon, O.—The telegraph posts are 
placed m = 58 yards apart along a straight line of railway; and a 
passenger counts, as he passes, n = 37 posts in ¢= 2 minutes. 
Fiad the hourly rate of the train. 

Solution. 


1 70 Fe 
1760) of r (mn) = 5 ( ; )= 9644 mile, 





R= 





(67) By “ReApkER,” Atlanta, Ga.—Solve a5 + 1 = dy 
.«» (1), and 2? + 2 = 6y... (2). 
Solution. 
Equating the values of y as found from (1) and (2), we have 
(x + 1)(22? — 2 +1) x(x +1) 
9 — ae , = . . . (3). 
Therefore, x -+ 10. Whence x = —1, and y = 0. 
Also, .. 22, ord; y = 1, or}. 





222 — 5x = —2, 





(G8) By “DovusntFuL,’”’ Paris, Tex.—A letter roceived is 
known to have come either from Sing Sing or Lansing. On the 
postmark the only consecutive letters legible are SING. What is 
the probability that the letter received came from Siog Sing ? 

Solution. 

If the letter came from Sing Sing, thera ara on the postmark 
possible five groups of four consecutive letters each ; and of these 
groups two are SING. Therefore the probabili‘y that this was the 
legible ‘group, on the Sing Sing hypothesis, is ¢. Similarly on the 
Lansing hypothesis, this probability is}. Hence the probability 
that the letter received came from Sing Sing, is 4 — (4 + +) = 1's; 
and the probability that the letter received came from Lansing, is 


$+ (i +3) = ty. 


— -—-+o-- 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION. 


(69) By W. M. W., Montpelier, Vt —A train 110 yards long, 
moving at the rate of 4 mile per minute, meets another train mov- 
ing at the rate of 40 feet per second, and passes it it in 8 seconds. 
How many yards long is the second train ? 

(70) By ‘“‘Soton,’’ Stockton, Cal.—Find the values of a, b, 
and c which will make the expression x‘ + 2azx® + 2bx? + 2cx +1, 
a perfect equare. 

(71) By R. J. HAMMOND, Detroit. Mich —Solve 

41 = 81(y? ty)... (1); 22+ z= 9(y2 +1)... (2) 

(72) By M. Wiison, Cleveland, O.—A clock gains 4 minutes 
aday. What time should it indicate at 6 a m., in order that it may 
be right at 7} p. m. on the same day ? 

(73) By E. W. HAwKINs, Florence, Ala.—Given 

@ =x? — yz, b = y? — zz, andic = 2? — ry: to prove 


a? — be = rlax + by + ca). 
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THERE is notbing surer than that the increase of wages 
inevitably gives better teachers and better schools. 


Ir is a misfortune that the National, the American In- 
stitute, and the New York State meeting have come the 
same week. 


Ir is safe to say that neither the National nor the 
American Institute will ever allow the dates to conflict 
again when the National comes East. 


Tar Bethlehem meeting could not have come a week 
earlier because the mountain houses would not open, while 
the National could not have gone to Asbury Park a week 
earlicr because the place was preémpted by the editorial 
association. 


THE improvements in the style of school architecture 
and the increased attention to the educational character- 
isties of schoolhouses are so rapid as to make one wonder 
if the world is not moving edacationward at an unusual 
ratio. There are constant surprises in this direction. 


Miss Lizzie Pointer of Hopewell, Pa., is the only 
lady teacher so far reported who carries a revolver in her 
pocket and has it atcommand in an emergency. She sent 
a bullet through the wrist of a man who tried to sieze her 
horse’s bridle in a lonely piece of roadway in her district 
recently. 


MIsFORTUNES never come singly. The National Edu- 
cational Association was not only late in securing railroad 
rates, and not only has the same week as the American 
Institute and the New York State meeting, but nearly all 
of the summer schools are in session with their attendance 
aggregating thousands, but the railway strike is on just 
when the the teachers of the West are most anxious to 
come to the meeting. It is not too much to say that there 
will be less than half the attendance that there would have 
been with such favoring circumstances as Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, and Toronto enjoyed. Even the 
National needs a clear track, and it deserves it, 


CLEeveLAnp’s Cxorce.—The city of Cleveland has 
honored herself and the profession in the choice of Supt. 
H. Jones of Indianapolis to succeed Judge A. S 
Draper. Inthe choice of Mr. Draper, Cleveland took a man 
with no experience whatever in city school administration 
except as a member of the Albany School Board, but 
they knew their man as a genius in administration. It 
was an experiment that worked well, but it was not to be 
expected that they could make the same experiment a 
second time, and they did not try it; on the contrary, 
they took the most expert superintendent on progressive 
to lines in the country. There is no man who has had more 
show for his work than Mr. Jones, and no man has revealed 


‘greater wisdom in dealing with men while securing re- 


sults. He is as near a genius in the art of developing 
the system and cultivating the spirit, in perfecting 
machinery, and retaining the soul of education, as any 
man in America. Nowhere else could he find such 
favoring conditions as in Cleveland,. with its matchless 


echool law. 








Tue Otp Sourn Lectures.—Editor Edwin D. Mead 
of the New England Magazine is one of Boston’s most 
talented and serviceable citizens, and one of his missions 
to the public, notably to the young, is in the administra- 
tion of that portion of Mrs. Hemenway’s benevolence, 
which has provided for the Old South Historical Lectures 
for the little people. The arrangements for the coming 
season are far beyond anything hitherto attempted. 
These lectures, the twelfth season, will be given in the 
Old South Meeting House on Wednesday afternoons at 3 
o’clock, in August and September. The topics will be 
“The Founders of New England.” 

It seems hardly possible that Mr. Mead could have 
secured Edward Everett Hale, Boston’s most popular 
divine, to speak of Elder Brewster, Governor Geenhalge 
to speak of John Winthrop, William R. Thayer, editor of 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, to speak of John 
Howard, Rev. James DeNormandie of Roxbury to speak 
of John Eliot, Rev. John Cotton Brooks to speak of John 
Cotton, President Andrews of Rhode Island, of Roger 
Williams, ete. 

Free tickets for the Old South lectures are furnished to 
all young people under twenty applying in their own 
handwriting to the Directors of the O'd South Meeting 
House, Boston, and enclosing stamp. A limited number 
of tickets will be sold to adults for $1.50. 








PRONUNCIATION. 


The muliiplication of dictionaries, and especially the 
multiplication of correct ways of pronouncing words, 
tends to diminish the popular estimate of the importance 


of correct pronunciation. It is easy for one to shield 
himself behind the fact that there is authority for his way, 
and one is tempted to say #0 even though he has no defi- 
nite knowledge that there is such authority. Take for 
illustration the word expert, as a noun. The Standard 
Dictionary gives it simply as ex’pert, which is the recog- 
nized better pronunciation ; but the International and the 
Century both allow the expert’, and these make it gocd 
usage. There are so many cases of this kind that we 
become careless ia our self-training and in pronunciation. 

There is an occasional word, like address, of which 
there are not two pronunciations, but which many of us 
mispronounce from habit which was formed in the days 
when carelessness was not a crime. 

Prof. William Dwight Whitney, the lexicographer, 
does not put it a whit too forcibly when he says, “ People 
speak fifty times as much as they write, and yet pronun- 
ciation has received much less attention than spelling, 

One great virtue in oral reading is that it gives the 
teacher a chance to see to what extent children pronounce 
correctly. But the class work and the language of the 
playground are of even greater moment. Those who 
have tried to learn and practice shorthand know how 
much articulation and pronunciation are neglected. There 
is need of more drill in enunciation and articulation than 
is given thereto in the schools of today. Success in this 
effort requires graded exercises skillfully arranged by a 
master mind. There is as much need of a good class 
beok on pronunciation as there is of a spelling book or 
® grammar, 


A GREAT TEACHER. 


The demand is for a few great teachers, the more the 
better; but there must be some ideal characters in the 
profession, men who are so recognized. It is the ten. 
dency of the profession today to minify men who are 
liable to be great. Instead, we should magnify every 
man who has any chance of achieving professional grand- 
eur. Every man has his weaknesses and none know this 
so well as the men who work with him or are rivals, and 
yet they are the ones who should recognize the elements 
of strength and magnify them. 

There are unquestioned elements of great educational 
leadership in Dr. Harris and Stanley Hall; of this there 
is no question. Fortunately tastes and tendencies are 
widely different; each drinks from the fountain that the 
other leaves untouched; but neither of them is in the 
American sense a teacher. Judge Draper is the great 
leader in administration ; President Eliot is the great in- 
spirer of educational ideas ; but who is the great teacher 
who can be made to stand out as did “Sam” Taylor and 
Mark Hopkins in their day ? 

Let local jealousies disappear; let each community 
magnify its best teachers, and then sections will center 
their loyalty on representatives of the communities. No 
teacher can be recognized as great whose reputation is 
not born at home. The “leader” in other lines may be 
great everywhere but at home. Not so with the teacher ; 
he must be great in Boston, in Chicago, in St. Lonis, in 
New Orleans, etc., before he can be great elsewhere. 
His work must be admired by those with whom he is. A 
teacher can never make a great reputation away from 
home, which has some disadvantages, for if he is teaching 
among jealous asscciater,—there are some jealous teachers, 
we are told,—it is practically impossible to get a reputation 
at home upon which to become representative. 





THE CUCKOO. 


The cuckoo is, perhaps, the least admired of birds, 
There are birds that are disliked for their fighting pro- 
clivities, for egg-sucking tendencies, for fruit-eating, grain 
plucking, ete. ; but the cuckoo has no frinds among birds 
and no respecters among men. This is largely because it 
never builds a nest so long as it is possible to capture one 
that some other bird has been to the trouble to build. 

The haman cuckoo is little more respected. There are 
men in every walk of life who are always on the lookout 
for some berth that another has made desirable, for some 
position that sivther has made honorable. There are 
men who wait till others have done the pioneer work in 
some new phase of science, art, literature, commerce, or 
industry, and then profit by it; they have a genius, like 
the feathered cuckoo, for studying how to enjoy the nest 
that another has built; they have developed the skill to 
drop into a nest that another ought really to be enjoying. 
They have no ideas of their own, never invent a phrase or 
a scheme; bat, like the feathered cuckoo, they drop into 
the ideas, phrases, and schemes of others, and often make 
more of them than the inventors because they have wasted 
no energy in building a nest, having it all reserved for 
their occupancy. 

One’s indignation is often aroused by the malicious 
misappropriation of these human cuckoos; but there 
should be a concentration of public detestation of the nest- 
thieving tendencies of men who pirate ideas, energies, and 
enterprises of men of brains and pluck. 








INSPIRING PICTURES. 


It was Mr. C. A. Babcock, the eminent superintendent 
of schools in Oil City, Pa., who said that he would rather 
have written one of the historical pictures of Pericles, 
Macaulay, Prescott, or Motley, than to have gathered all 
the historic fossils that are being unearthed like so many 
specimens mined from the earth. It is clear that the 
pendulum has swung from the historical picturing of 
Froude to the historical cabinet filling of Windsor. 

This leads to the pertinent question whether or not the 
intellectual demands made upon the schools of today are 
not robbing them of much of the inspiration of other days. 
If it shall be true that the graded work of today with all 
its intensified results shall be at the expense of the inspi- 
ration that was so notable in some of the little red school- 
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houses of earlier days, then we have secured our scholar- 
ship at too great cost. 

There sat in this office, recently, a man, now eighty- 
three years of age, one of the noble men of New England. 
He has been an attendant upon churches all his life; has 
been constant and worshipful. It was his testimony that 
he could recall but about five sermons he had heard, and 
he can repeat these almost literally to this day; and that 
these have been an all-sufficient return for all the time he 
had ever spent in church. This is equally true of the 
school. Not much that is taught will be retained, not 
much will have significance in the life of the child; but 
if these are a few clear, well-defined, life long inspirations, 
they will repay a hundred fold all that they have cost. 

These inspiring word pictures may be in history, in 
biography, in nature study, in civics or in literature, but 
somewhere there should be an influence that comes from 
the inspiration of a thrilling picture of intellectual and 
moral glory in science, art, or literature, in industrial, 
commercial, or domestic life, in philanthropy, or states- 
manship. 








RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


Salary of Supply Teachers.—A “School Committee 
on Teachers and Salaries” chose a supply teacher, its re- 
port showing, “Supply teacher, Mary Case, salary per 
mo., $70,” this report being adopted by the board of 
trustees. Soon after that event she was, by letter from 
the clerk of said board, notified of her selection as supply 
teacher at the compensation mentioned, requesting her in 
such notice to signify her acceptance of the appointment 
if the same was agreeable. She accordingly wrote a note 
to the clerk of the school board, accepting the same. 
Subsequently she taught seven days, and sued the school 
district to recover $280 for four months’ services (Case 
v. School District No.'3, Missoula County.) She con- 
tended that the report of the committee, its adoption, the 
notice to her, and her acceptance of the appointment con- 
stituted a contract whereby she was to have $70 a month 
whether she rendered any “service in teaching or not, 
which was as much as was paid some of the teachers in 
the district for constant service. She recovered judgment 
for $24.50, and the Supreme Court of Montana has over- 
ruled an order granting her a new trial. It says, among 
other things, that a board of trustees of a school district 
has power, under the law governing its action, to bind the 
district, by contract, to pay supernumerary teacher or 
teachers a fixed salary while not rendering service as 
teacher, but merely waiting a contingency, which might 
or might not happen, to require some service, is extremely 
doubtful. It might be proper enough to pay those who 
came at the eleventh hour, or came not at all, equally 
with those who ‘have borne the burden and heat of the 
day,” if the trustees, like the master of the vineyard, were 
dispensing of their own; but, in the view of this court, 
the law governing them forbids such munificence in their 
stewardship for the people of their district. 





Immoderate Punishment Cannot be Used to Subdue 
Pupils.—The Court of Criminal Appeals of Texas holds, 
in the recently decided case of Whitley v. State, that 
under a law which does not define any method of con- 
trolling refractory pupils, but which declares that the 
punishment inflicted shall be moderate, the proposition 
cannot be maintained that a teacher has the right to whip 
a pupil so long as he appears unsubdued. In controlling 
him, he cannot exceed the limit fixed by the statute, which 
is that the correction must be moderate, and a punishment 
may greatly exceed this limit without subduing the spirit 
or endurance of the pupil upon whom it is inflicted. 
Here a seventeen-year old boy carried a small bottle of 
brandy cherries to the school and divided it among the 
other pupils, and was punished therefor by his teacher. 
The boy counted aloud the blows as they were given, 
until he had received sixty-three, and then ceased to 
count, whereupon the teacher gave him three more. The 
teacher stated that he whipped him with his right hand 
until it was numb, and then changed to his left, and in- 
tended to continue the whipping as long as the counting 
continued, or he was worn out. The boy was much 
bruised and stiff from the beating. The court says that 
this punishment cannot be regarded as moderate, and 
affirms a conviction of assault. 


How Issuance of Certificates may be Compelled in 
Texas.—The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas has decided, 
in the case of Cruse v. McQueen, that where a compliance 
with the several requirements of the law which entitles 
an applicant to a certificate is shown, the county judge 
can be compelled by mandamus to issue the certificate. 
The statutory provisions on this subject are mandatory, 
imposing on the jadge a merely ministerial duty, which 
he must perform. This duty is as incumbent upon a 
newly elected judge, as it was upon his predecessor, 
where the latter went out of office without issuing a cer- 
tificate to an applicant entitled thereto. Yet he cduld, 
doubtless, after recommendation by the examiners, with- 
hold a certificate for such reasons as would authorize its 
cancellation, by pursuing the course indicated by the 
statute. 








THE PRESS, THE SCHOOL, THE CHURCH. 


{Abstract of address by Mr. Winship at Asbury Park, N. J.,’ 
July 1, 1894.] 

The correlation of forces and the conservation of en- 
ergy were the germinant ideas in the great advance 
movement of science a few years since, The} correlation 
of subjects and the coirdination of studies are expres- 
sions to conjure with in modern educaiional thought, 
and the coming advance of civilization along economic 
and sociological lines must be made largely through the 
conservation of the energy and the correlation of the 
forces of the press, the echool, and the church. Amer- 
ica can and must solve the problems of humanity, but she 
will not do it through the ballot alone nor primarily. 
The ballot is a much overrated force. It is the culmina- 
tion force rather than the initial. It records what the 
other forces of society have determined todo. One of 
the fatal weaknesses of American life is the all-too-inno- 
cent assumption that a man’s duty to society is done if he 
votes right in great crises. The public will not accept 
any responsibility for not voting, but will excuse itself 
from all other responsibility on the ground that if it 
chooses to do so it can vote right when the time comes. 
Men elected to office will not vote as their constituents 
expected them to vote unless they find it for their inter- 
est so to vote, unless they are elected upon a well defined 
sentiment backed by a persistent purpose created by a 
united press, school, and church. 

It is not to be expected that absolute unity of thought 
can be secured in the rank and file of all of them. There 
are cranks amd conservatives in the press, the school, and 
the church, amd both alike curse the whole fraternity until 
such time = the public conscience is aroused to the de- 
thronement @f both. There is no appreciable conscience 
with either the crank or the conservative in any walk of 
life, but the. great body of editors, teachers, and preach- 
ers have the eemscience and the convictions when aroused 
to grapple ‘Wilk any line of problems and demand that 
the electors and the elected shall deal with the problems 
that cry for solution. 

While the three great forces—the press, the school, and 
the church—incline more and more to work in a common 
field, each seeking popularity by doing the work of the 
other, there is still a well-defined mission for each. The 
press edits the world’s doings, the school educates the 
world’s activity, the church ministers to the world’s 
workers: While the individual in any of these fields may 
be misplaced, so that as editor he must teach, or as 
preacher he must edit, or as teacher he must preach, the 
fact remains that the mission of the press is to give the 
world the news, the whole news, and nothing but the news. 
The term is used in no narrow sense. Its weakness is that 
it has a special tendency to emphasize news that relates 
to crimes and casualties, plays and politics. The press 
lives for the day, to make the most of the day. 

The mission of the school, in the broadest sense, is to 
lead, to educate to higher ideals intellectually and indus- 
trially, socially and morally. It lives for tomorrow rather 
than for yesterday or today. It uses what is and what 
has been merely as a base line from which to project that 
which ought to be. Its weakness—and it is a serious one 
in some cases—is that it deals with too much self-satisfac- 
tion upon the exact in science, and the crystallized and the 
fossilized in history and literature. 

The church is to minister. Its mission is to tone up 
the courage, hope, and faith of all men. It uses the re- 
wards of eternity with all their inspiration and power as 


a motive for the most heroic courage, the most buoyant 
hope, the most persistent faith in regard to all that is 
good and true and noble in this life. The church is to 
minieter to all peoples, of whatever name or race, in what- 
ever social rank, of whatever financial value. The church 
has no mission in the direct solution of many, if any, 
public questions, but it is to so minister to all classes of 
each community that the people thus ministered to shall 
have the purpose and the power in other capacities to 
grapple with the problems of the day for their solation. 

The press is to reveal the conditions that create prob- 
lems ; the school is to state the principles and present the 
responsibilities for the solution thereof ; the charch is to 
develop the manhood and womanhood and keep men and 
women in the condition of heart and head for the highest 
conscience and deepest consecration for integrity in busi- 
ness, propriety in society, honor in politics, faithfulness in 
service, and justness in the employment of labor. 








THIS AND THAT. 





Mary E. Wilkins’ stories have been translated into French. 
Twenty-eight pseudonyms have been attributed to Thackeray. 
Thomas Starr King never attended school after he was thirteen. 


Jenny Lind has been honored with a tablet in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Rosa Bonbenur is the only woman who has been an officer in thé 
Legion of Honor. 

Radcliffe has admitted by far the largest class that has ever ap- 
plied to be ‘ annexed.”’ 

Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’’ was written in memory of Arthur 
Hallam, a friend of Lord Tennyson, 

& In Eisenach, Germany, teachers of the public schools are to pay 
a tax for their income from private lessons. 

Renan once said, ‘‘ I spend hours polishing a single phrase. I 
have used an entire morning deciding between two adjectives.’’ 

A pneumatic tube now connects Paris and Berlin. By use of 
this, a letter mailed in Paris can be delivered in Berlin in thirty- 
five minutes. 

Dr. Smiles’ Self-Help bas been translated into every European 
language. In England alone abont 180.000 copies of the book 
have been sold. 

Remember that the National volame of Proceedings for 1893 can 
be had for $2 00 by calling at the office of the JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
CATION, or can be received by mail for $2.50. It is worth much 
more than that. 

Mr. A. M. Edwards has been elected superintendent of schools at 

Lewiston, where he was so successful in years gone by. This was 
wholly without his knowledge or consent and was a great surprise 
to him. He is at present the New York State representative of 
Sheldon & Co., and had no idea of returning to a superintendency, 
and the probability is that he will not return, although he bas often 
sald that the pleasantest years of his life were spent in his Lewiston 
superintendency. 
* The Columbian bell that sounded at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago during the Columbian Exopsition is 
to be taken to Jerusalem to sound a note of praise at the close of 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era. The unique proposi- 
tion is made that ‘he bell shall be taken to the Holy Land and on 
Christmas eve, 1899, connected by cable and wire with all parte of 
Chri.:tendom, so that the 190th anniversary of the birth of Christ 
shall be celebrated by all the world at the same instant. 

Nine counties of Georgia were given the names of distinguished 
South Carolinians. They are Brooks, after Preston S. Brooks; 
Calhonn, after John C. Calhoun; Jasper, after Sergeant William 
Jasper; Laurens, after Colonel John Laurens; Lowndes, after 
William Lowndes; McDaffie, after George McDoffis; Marion, 
after Gen. Francis Marion; Pickens, after Gen. Andrew Pickens ; 
Sumter, after Gen. Thomas Sumter. 

Upon Franz Schubert’s monument in the great cemetery of 
Vienna is this inscription : 

‘© Death buried here a rich treasure, 
But still rarer hopes.’’ 
Here Jies FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
Born Jan. 31, 1777. 
Died Nov. 19. 1828. 
31 years old. 

The name silhouette as applied to a black outline picture had its 
origin ina proper name. Etienne de Silhouette, a famous French 
minister of finance in the last centary, undertook to enforce economy 
in the administration of government affairs, but the gay nobles rid- 
iculed the idea, and at last one of them, for a jest, had « black out- 
line picture of his face made and showed it to his acquaintances, 
pretending that Silhouette had made him so poor that he could not 
afford to |have a better portrait, The joke took and silhouettes 


became the fashion. 








VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS FOR ’93. 


The Volume of Proceedings for 1893 is the most valuable single 
yolame ever issued upon educational subjects in thie country. It 
will be mailed by the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for $2.50) or it 
can be had at the office for $2.00, oF aanhoatt 5 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








[Contributors and querista of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, a we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 





ANNIVERSARY ODE 
[For the birthday of Hon. R. C. Winthrop, May 12, 1809-1894.] 


BY M. H. LEONARD. 


Notx.--The following Ode, addressed to the veteran orator ard 
statesman. Hon RobertC Winthrop of Boston, was rea at the recent 
meeting of the Alumpz Association of the Winthrop Normal College 
of Columbia, 8. C. This institution was founded in 1886, by the aid of 
funds contributed by the Peaboay Board, of which Mr. Winthrop has 
been the honored president ever since the foundation of the Peabody 
E¢ucation Trust in 1867 Although the school has now become a state 
institution it still receives a large sbare of its financial support from 
the Peabody Fund. a 

Mr. Winthrop, in whose honor the school was nemed. has always 
been the firm friend of the institution, donating to it yearly large per- 
sonal gifts of money and of bo ks. The birthday of Mr. Winthrop— 
May 12—has been set apart by the tru:tees of the Winthrop Normal 
College as an annual ** Peabody Memorial Day.” 


May-tide in Carolina. Leafy shade 
And whispering breez33 sweet 
Softly our senses greet. 
Summer in virgin freshness stands arrayed, 
Not yet time-weary grown. Her balsamed breath 
The noontide sweeteneth, 
Its dusty withering languors still delayed. 
The proud magnolia |ifts ite chalics pure, 
Brimming with incense, and the passion-vine 
Spreadeth its parple emblems,—floral sign 
OF love and euffering. Bashful wild flowers lure 
Our pleasuring steps to wander through the grove 
Wohere feathered minatrels trill their notes of lova. 
Pea‘e broodeth o’er the land; from east to west 
Are scenes «f happy labor, and the quest 
Of useful enterprise. The wes'ern qaeen 
Proudly reviews her triamphs by the lake 
Where yester-year a pazeant brave was seen, 
Now haloed by a mist of memory’s sheen, 
Bat deep memorial bells this month are pealing 
Ia South aod North, a nation’s h-art revealing 
That bath not yet forgot the eacrifice, 
The costly, hallowed price, 
Of this dear peace that crowns our happier age. 
So we today for truth and memory’s sake 
A backward glance will take, 
Retracing bistory’s page 
To read it’s records with new patriot feeling. 
Coeval with our country’s record stands 
The name of Winthrop. Is eacacchen graced 
Old titled England’s broad manorial | anda, 
Beneath its blazon read the motto traced, 
**Spes vincit thronem.”’ Bat with prouder boast 
Today the name adorns a western coast, 
Where s kinglier her tage mankind hath found ° 
Than blazoned ehields, and Old World forme effete; 
In a young continent with ampler bound 
New rocm for + ffort with high motive meet. 
Here Destiny hath taken vantage ground, 
The star of empire o’er her path hath shone 
And robed in morning light and jowel-crowned 
Here for the fature, Hope hath tound a throne." 


Guided by Destiny with zeal to fight 
The battles of the right, 
The elder Winthrop came, 
Chief of a chosen band 
To plant on Boston’s strand 
A colony of lasting fame, 
Behold the fateful ship Arbella plow 
The foaming wave with Progress at her prow; 
Breasting the winds of fate 
To found a glorious State 
And in the newborn western world alone 
To build Democracy and not a throne. 


The freighted years roll by. We see 
A ripe posterity 
Fruiting the family trea. 
Sammon with pride the lengthening roll. 
From old Connecticni’s shore 
Acroes the wilderness track 
To bis Father’s home once more 
Call a famed Governor! back ; 
On ancient Harvard’s scroll 
Decipher the honored name 
Of the master? of science whose erudite goul 
Enhanced ber earlier fame, 
Assigning the planets their places 
In the vast celestial spaces 
And searching the universe depths from equator to pole, 


But who is this? Ere the long procession is done 

Io ita younger ranks approacheth with dignity, one,® 

His eye enkindled, as lit by the rising eun, 

Doffiog bie laurel wreath by genius won 

Ia Art’s high service with flattering hopes begun, 

To yield obedience due at his country’s call, 

Too soon, alas, in his youthfal manhood to fall, 

Spilliog his life-blood warm in the battle’s roar, 

Sleeping in peace today, life’s conflicts o'er; 

Above his resting place now the grass groweth green » 

Paaee with living verdure the name of Winthrop, ' 
ween. 


Silent the long procession of the dead 

Moves on. With bared and reverent head 

We watch them pass over history's open page, 
Down to the present age. 





His single lifetime touching each decade 
Of this most potent century, 
A part in whose great drama he hath played ? 


Twine we a wreath of bay, 
Place it upon his brow, 
On thie bis natal day. 
Orator, scholar, statesman, yea, 
A courtly gentleman thou. 
Hall of nation and state 
With listening throngs o’ erfilled 
Upon his accents did wait, 
Were by his eloquence thrilled. 
Hear him again and again 
As new occasions were born 
Urge, encourage, or warn, 
Swaying the souls of men, 
sd Lifting the people to loftier ken 
OF statecraft, of truth, of humanity’s claim, 
Adding new palms to America’s fame. 


The angry hounds of war 
With deep-mouthed bayings fierce 
In a gathering rosh from near and far 
The nation’s ear did pierce. 
Tumult and cries for peace 
Beleaguered the hearts of men, 
And seductive cowardice cried. ‘‘ Surcease’’ 
From the warfare imminent then. 
Erect and strong 
One stood before a throng, 
Old Boston Common echoing with the word 
That thrilled the conclave, and the nation heard, 
Still echoing down the halls of time, like a prophet’s voice afar, 
We hear, ‘A star for every state, and 
A state for every star,’’* 


Gone are those days of strife 
With hate and carnage rife. 
Peace long hath smiled her gentle benison, 
Her kindly embassies have swiftly run 
From lake to gulf, from morn to setting san. 
Where are today those stalwart men 
That led the hosts of conflict then ? 
Gone, almost all, bayond our mortal ken. 
Ye giant minds, who wrestled in the hour that tried 
Men’s souls, bat now have crossed the swollen tide 
That living feet so soon must stem, 
Ye chieftains bold, whose prowess wakes our pride 
Whether your deeds we plaudit or condemn, 
What to our younger race 
Would ye with impress say 
If for one hour of grace 
Ye stood with us today ? 
What counsellings of strength would ye indite, 
Of death-defying might, 
Of courage in the affray ? 
Upon our hearte what missions would ye lay, 
While io our time and place as best we may 
We atrive to follow truth and for her kingdom fight ? 


When war’s deep midnight watch o’ erpast 
Rose dawn of peace at last, 

Honor to those wh. with the first could stand 
Io the war-stricken land, 
With words of healing sent 
Across the dismal rent, 

And reaching o’er the gap of war’s alarms 


Today stand halls of learning built for white, for black, 
The tide of truth wherein that flows 
May trace its current back 
To streams of bounty sent 
Across the continent, 
Princely bequests of princely souls not blind 
To the fraternal claims that link mankind. 
Such uee of God’s bestowments onght to give 
Fame to the givers, while auch achools shal! live. 
In Justered light the name of PEABODY shall stand, 
Who loved his God, his brother, and hie native land. 


Today this college band 
In grateful accents would unite 
To keep bis memory bright 
The while we lift our hearts in prayer and praise 
To Him whose all-wiee hand hath shaped our ways 
And atill shall guide us through the coming days. 
Oar glad appreciate voices also blend 
And heartfelt greetings bear 
Unto the honored living friend 
Whose name this college doth so proudly wear. 
Though by and by shall come to him the call 
That comes to each, to all, 
Gentle the voice to those who heavenly laurels win 
‘* Servant, come in.”’ 
Bat let his brow today the earthly laurel wear, 
While from our hearts doth rise the prayer 
That gentle years may epare him still 
To cross in health and peace the coming century’s sill. 
O twentieth century, hastening on apace, 
What problems wilt thou face ? 
What storms are thine to encounter? In thy day 
May conscience keep aloft her guiding ray! 
May lines of knowledge be more clearly wrought, 
Brioging old myths and sophistries to naught, 
While brightening hope is for the fatare caught, 
And better wisdom to the nations taught. 
In the Pantheon of the past, 
Spectral forms of issues vast, 
Lengthening shadows dimly cast, 


4. (Included among the “ Noted Sayi ” f 
PR .., patra yings”’ in Stedman’s Library of 


Faleehoods which we ehun to-day 
Seemed as truths bat yesterday. 
Somber lines of color play 

On the ol i hard-trodden way, 
Intricate with doubts and fears, 
Marred by strifea and wet by tears, 
Lit by smiles and bridal vows, 
Shaded oft by Cypress boughs ; 
O’er old issues drop a tear 

Of the love that caste out fear. 

Let no land the strife rekindle, 
Torn to farm and mart and spindle 
Bid new streams of learning flow, 
Free to all, the high, the low; 
Send forth teachers wise and true, 
All the nations borders through. 
Thus by forces adequate 

Warseth strorg a noble state, 

As an oak its stature rears 
Strengthening through the rolling years. 
Like a friend’s departing feet 

Did the waning century fleet, 

All its wondrous weighty miesion 
Fitly crowned with fall fruition. 
When at last it giveth way 

To the coming century’s sway, 
May that dawn this college see 
Bearing down the long to-be, 

The light of truth in fullest scope, 
Led by love and cheered by hope, 


oe ooo 
DIGITO MONSTRARI. 


The following was in the JOURNAL of June 21: 


— What is the point in this quotation which I saw recently ?— 
Digito Monstrari, It must mean to be pointed at with - a 


L'ke most of the classic quotations that have become popolar, 
this bas special significance, which really means to do something 
so noteworthy that after death this name will be carved on some 
monument or tablet, and will be read by future generations. 
People have a way of pointing with the fioger as they trace out 
names in public places. 

This is very good, but it will be in‘eresting to go farther with it 
and trace the thought to its source. The phrase in this precice 
form seems to have been used first by the satirical poet, Persius, 
who was born not far from the time of Christ’s crucifixion, and so 
wrote his poems in the middle of the firat century of our Christian era, 

This is the sentence in which it occurs: At pulchrum est digito 
monetrari, et dicier, Hic est. ‘‘ It is glorious to be pointed out by 
the finger and to be spoken of, ‘ This is he,’’’ meaning by Hic est, 
‘* This is the one so much talked abont.’’ 

Io the Latin Bible we have in the firet chapter of John, where 
John the Baptist stood and two of his disciples, and seeing Jesus 
coming he eaid, ‘* Behold the Lamb of God.’”’ Hicilleest (Thisis 
he of whom I said unto you, etg.) This is a good illustration of 
what Persius meant by digito monstrari and by Hic est.. He omi's 
the predicate pronoun ilie. By this it will be seen that the applica- 
tion of the phrase is not limited to the desire to be known efter death, 
but one may be pleaacd with the distinct'o1 even in this life. 

There can be no doubt that Persius took the thought from 
Horace, who had written a half century or so earlier in the thicd 
ode of his fourth book : 

— monstrar digito praetereuntium 
Romanae fidicem lyrae. 
‘*T am marked ont, as the stringer of the Roman lyre, by the fingers 
of those passing by.’’ This too, we see, was a gratification which 
Horace enjoyed even in this life. R. L., PERKINS, Boston. 





PARAPHRASED. 


Mr. Editor: A friend of mine had repeated to his wife the fol- 
lowing lines from the Rubsiyat of Omar Kaiyam ; and shortly after 
her death, which occurred soon after, he found among her papers 
this beautiful paraphrase in her own handwriting. In his bereave- 
ment it seemed to him like the voice of his lovely wife from another 


shore; 
Omar Koiyam, 
** And this inverted bow! we call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling, cooped, we live and die, — 
Lift not your hands to it, 
For it as impotently rolls as you and I.”’ 


The Paraphrase. 
** And this surrounding blue we call the sky, 
Wherein we feel our budding pinions formed to fly,— 
O lift your hands to it, for by and bye 
’T will roll aside and leave us free, both you and me.”’ 
A. P. M., Worcester. 





ANSWERS TO WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE 
[See JOURNAL of June 23.] 


I. Victor Hugo. 

II. N. P. Willis, in apeaking of the aristocracy of New York. 
Washington Irving, as a satire on the American love for gain. 

IIL. and IV. “Lorna Doone,” by R. D. Blackmore. 

V. Pillacus of Mitylene; temple of Apollo and Delphi. 

VI. Lowell. 

VII. Goethe. 


1X, Tennyson. 
VIIL. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


X. George Sands. 





And now appears with face and look benign 





The veteran leader of the living line; 
Thongh age hath blanched his brow, 
Slackening his footstep now 


Yet with form unbent and mind addrest Accurate 
o every high behest 

The grace of life fulfilled hie presence doth endow. meer Just 
Wavetides of elcquence upon his accents rolled Patriotic 1 
His silver bow of epeech sped srrows tipped with gold. Complete anc 

What may the eye of memory gse P was 
wr For ay eee such as he, Entertaining : 

th t last by life’ ini ore i 

en they at last by life's sustaining force arrive Modern 


,, To count their birthdays full to eighty-five ; 
*txJoha Winthrop, 2d. 

2. John Wiuthrop, 3d. 

3, Theodore Winthrop, novelist. 


D, 0, HEATH &j0Q., Publishers, Boston, New York, Ohicage, 


adopted for the City of Somerville, Mass. 
competition with two other leading text-books, the THoMAaS 
\ adopted by a vote of 11 to 1, thus vindicating our claim that 
it is the best school history of the United States now published. 
Introduction price, $1. 


THOMAS’S History oF THE Unitep STATES. 


After a close contes' 


12. Exchange, 75 cents. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A History or Maraemarics. By Florian Cajori. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. : 54x8}, 43I pp. Price, $3 50. 
The beauty of mathematics as symbols of life, as waymarks of 

history, and as essentials of philosophy is an unfamiliar presenta- 
tion of the usual “ prescribed course ’’ of the school and even of the 
college, yet in this presentation of the subject is ite true significance. 
Believing that much interest may be aroused in the study by repre- 
senting as instioct with the living thought that is quite as vital io 
mathematics as in literature as a factor in the making of history, 
Professor Cajori has prepared a history, in one volume, of the 
evolation of the mathematical science. The author traces the de- 
velopment of mathematical acience in the mystic philosophy of re- 
mote Babylonia, Greece, Ezypt, and Arabia, through the specala- 
tive philosophy of the Rennaiseance, and the contemplative trend of 
modern philosophy. Ia each period the mathematical science ap- 
pears as the exponent of the degree to which the development of 
the age has raised contemporaneons thought. Viewed in the 
regard, mathematics no longer stand for results of calculation, 
but associate the melves in one branch or aaother with the great 
world movements of history. If the teacher gains this inspiration 
alone from Professor Cajori’s history he cannot fail to infase a 
new interest into his instruction; and if he goes farther, and asso- 
ciates theorem or problem with an event in individual history, for 
which purpose the biographical resources of the book affords ample 
opportunity, he will bring into his work a personal element that 
will animate both his own and his pupil’s interest. A scholarship 
both wide and deep is manifest io this History of Mathematics 
pep the author has imbued with his own ardor in this department 
of science, 


Tse Spirzit or Gop. By Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 

Boston: George H. E lis. 822 pp. Price, $1 50. 

The Spirit of God is an ideal exposition of the Christian doctrine : 
** God is a epirit, and they that worship Him mast worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.’’ The book reads like a revelation, and 
therein it differs from nioteenth century evangelism, and from 
nineteenth century philosophy. Yet manv pages read like the echo 
of the worde of Emereon, of Tennyson, of Dowden, of D-ammond, or 
of other clear sighted msn, who ‘‘ went to Nature to ioqaira of 
God.’’ Sach pantheism as Tennyson’s is the reiterated theme of the 
entire work. From the Spirit as it is known to him, the author 
proceeds to the revelation of the Spirit historically in the Hinda 
doctrine, and the Christian gospel, in Nature, in life, and in the 
inmost natare of man himself, his own apirit, and in immortal life. 
From the, revelation. the author proceeds to the expression of the 
Spirit as the living reality of reason, love, conscience, a-d finally to 
its manifestation in Christ, in history, in all religione, 

The “ New D.spensation.”’ as Mozoomdar recaived it, is certainly 
copsammation of poetry, theology, and science into one living power 
—the essence and the expression of life. Yet there is nothing antago- 
nistic to traditional dogmas; if one reade between the lines, one 
fiads rather a higher interpretation. Not less earnestly than 
D-:ammond does Mozoomdar insist that ‘' Love is the greatest thiog 
in the world’’ ; yet no Paritan could find a sterner law of con- 
demnation than his. The moat orthodox would not refute his dos- 
trine of predestination; nor whoso claims a liberal doctrine, find 
a broader than his. Yet all he brings into conformity withthe doc- 
trine of the incarnation. 

Of no man more than of himself Mozoomdar’s words are true: “ To 
have an undoubting foreknowledge and instinctive anticipation of 
what humanity must grow into, and to have the courage and 
strength and success to be that, make tho originality of a proph- 
et’s character.’’ Ia his diction he is a poet; in his reasoning, a 
philosopher; in his wisdom, a sage; and in hig revelation, a 
prophet. He proclaims the '‘ New Dispeneation,’’ new only in the 
dispensation, not ia the substance. ‘* Science would he impossible 
without the records which the universe bears of its origin, life, and 
law; religion would be equally impossible’’; bt farthermore, 
‘*The interpretation and light of everything is in the life that 
is luaminons by living amidst the realities of the D.spensation of the 
Spirit of God,”’ 


Tae Mystery or Aspet Forerincer. By William 
Deysdale. Lilustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. Cioth. 
Price, $1 25, 

In this vacation time when every boy is some time cruising in 
yacht or boat, or sailing away in a dream boat to fabulous lands, 
(if his lot is cast inland) no day will be spent more pleasantly than 
the day he takes the craise with Larry and Ferd, in search of the 
mysterious Abel Forefinger. In company with thie enterprising 
New York schoo! boy and his impetuous Spanish cousin, in the 
schooner ‘‘ Boca Grande,” he will visit Bermuda, get lost in the 
Nassan jangle, have adventures with sharke and water-spoute in 
the wake of the Gulf Stream, will try to sound the fathomles 
depths of the beautifal sea gardens off the Jamaica coast, learn the 
Cuban lingo, and become too intimately acquainted with the ban- 
dits of that country. Then there will be the wonders of a banana 
plantation, and a week on a sugar plantation, the discovery of Rob- 
inson Crasoe land, and the successful captare of Abel Forefinger, 
and solving the myatery connected with him. At last when the 
‘* Boca Gravde’’ moors into the Port-of- Spain, our school boy fiads 
himeelf in the shaded hammock or on the deck, jast return:d 
from an extended tour of the West Indies, Mexico, and S uth 
America, after a few hours reading, haviog had the lively compan- 
ionship of two boys whose ever ready eyes, ears, and plack have 
taught them mach of profit and interest, besides having enjoyed 
many adventures and exciting experiences. 

CottrGe Days or Harry’s CarREER AT YALE. By 
Jobn Ssymour Wood. New York: The OatingCo.  LIilustrated. 
329 pp., cloth. 

What a eingular touchstone it is to go back to college even in 
memory! How any description of college days and college ways 
recalis with a thrill those care free and jovial daye! Though 
Harry’s Career at Yale dates back twenty years, when the Barb 
and Greek of the seventies were less cultured and more democratic, 
less pedantic, and mayhsp more conviviai than Yale of today ; 


though college ways and sports have altered with the times, yet the 
same delights of student days have been repeated quite recently by 
the stadent of 94. The picture is faithful of Yale life at the time 
now styled the ‘‘ barbaric era,’’ and begins with the entrance ex- 
aminations, fall of anxiety and probability, followed by the awe of 
matriculation and the attending unknown terrors of a Delta Kappa 
initiation ; then the important annual rash, the days of domineered 
‘* Freehyism”’ and domineering ‘‘ Sophs,’’ the races, the gamee, the 
seaside vacations. With the consequsntial airs of the Janior come 
graver matters when the wilful college flirt and the proad athlete 
become hopelessly entangled, which excites just the proper spice 
of interest in the hero’s future as he ‘‘digs’’ through his assign- 
ment and comes ont trinmphant at the Naw London races, and the 
commencement of ‘‘Umpty four.’’ Filled with the hardy old 
spirit and the true blue for the glory of Yale, the story is sugges- 
tive of reminiscences to ‘‘ grada’’ of every colleg, and replete with 
interest for those who olaim for their ai/ma mater the university of 
experience. It is easy to predict that this story in rewritten book 

form will reap the ssme popularity it had when appearing as a 

serial in Outing last year. 

Moret’s ENcYCLOPAEDISCHES WOERTERBUCK. Part 
12. New York: The International NewsCo. Each part 50 cts. 
Part 12 completes one half of the Eaglish-German portion of this 

great dictionary, the best, the newest, the most complete dictionary uf 
the Eoglish and German languages. This quarter of the whole 
work comprises, in 1223 pages, the words from A to K, giving the 
forms, meanings, uses, compounds and synonyms in the English, 
with the German equivalents, as exhaustively as any of the English 
dictionaries. This work, in its extent, completeness, accuracy, and 
conciseness, is a notable triumph of the lexicographers art. 


Five O’'Ciock Tea. By W. D. Howells. Harper & 
Brothers. New York: Black and White Series. Price, 50 cts. 
Ia Five O Clock Tea, one of Me. Howell’s inimitable comedies of 

society life, Mrs. Amy Curwen entertains her friends and the 

reader a five o’clock tea. The dainty edition in which Harper & 

Bros. publish it makes it doubly attractive. 


Geotoay. By A. J. Jinxes-Browne. New York: 
Whittaker & Co. IIlnsirated. 248 pp., 7x5}, cloth. $1 00. 
Whittaker’s Library of Popalar Science holds a meritorious 

place in the scholarly world on both sides of the water, ed.tei as it is 

by writers of authority and eminence whose extended kaowledge is 
emploved in preparing thie series of easy introduc ions to science, 
suited for general use. The treatise at hand fills its intention of 
being @ popular introduction to an elementary kaowledge of geol- 
ogy. The subjact is made to possess interest and be intelligible to 
any one whether or not they have any previous acquaintance with 
chemistry, mineralogy, or biology. A brief glance is taken of the 
agencies concerned in the formation of rocke and the structural 
arrangement of rock masses, and then the work proceeds with the 
laws and facts of geology, its classifications and historical divisions, 
illustrating the text with copious illustrations that are the results of 
recent scientifis investigations. The systema'ic divisions of the 
work into distinct headings and sub-headings is practical and help- 
fal to the student. Professor Brown’s experience and research as 
a@ member of the Geological Sarvey and Fellow of the Geological 
Society places the stamp of authority on this little work. 


ProressoR CHARLES Exrot Norton of Harvard Uni- 
versity has for some time been at work with Miss Kate Stephens, 
on @ compilation of English proses and poetry for young folks. 
This compilation is now ready, and is soon to be published by D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston, under the title of The Heart of Ouk Books. 
These booke are five in number, and are carefully graded. The 
first containg childish rhymes and melodies old as Ben Johnson and 
Shakespeare and Goldsmith, and some of the best known fables 
and stories in our tongue. The second includes children’s poems, 
for instance, a part of the ‘“‘Chirry Tree Ballad,’ ‘‘ Blake’s 
** Narse’s Song,’’? Southwell’s ‘‘ Bebold a Silly, Tender Babe” ; 
and the delightful tales, ‘‘ Old as Hengist ani Horea,’’ Scott said ; 
—' Jack the Giant Killer’’ (from old chap-books in Harvard 
Library), ‘‘ Jack and the Bean S:alk,’”’ and many others. In the 
three remaining volames are shorter poems universally accepted as 
permanent treasures of the language,— many from the E.izab than 
siogers—and prose pieces from the best writers of the Jas: three 
centuries. In the third book are, for example, many fine, strong 
ballads; in the fourth Sir Philip Sidney’s beautiful story of Arga- 
lus and Parthenia isa part; while in the fifth one finds the better 
part of such things as Walton’s “ Herbert,’’ and Carlyle’s * Barns.’’ 


Tae Natrona, Lisrary oF Sona, published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston, consists of a series of small volumes pri- 
marily intended to meet varied waots in upper grades of music ia- 
struction in schools. The typographical plan of the ssries gives 
great economy of space together with great clearness, Two vol- 
umes are already published, three or four will follow during the 
year. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Introductory Lessons in English Gremmar; by William H. Max- 
well; price, 40 cepts. First Book in English; by William H. Max- 
well; price, 40 cents. New York: American Book Co. 

A Laboratury Manual of Physics aud Applied Electricity; arranged 
and edited by Edward L Nichols; Vol. !., by Ernest Merritt and 
Frederick J. Rogers; price, $3.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Electricity Ove Hundred Vears Ago and Today; by Edwin J. 
Houstov, Pb.D. New York: W. J. Johnston Co. 

A Modern Magdalene; by Virna Woods; price, $1.25. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard 

Pians of Government at Hazelwood School; price, 5s. London: 
Biggs & Oo. 

The Temple Shakespeare: Measure for Measure and the Comedy of 
Errors; price, 45 cents each. New York: Macmillan & Co. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE, 


A teaspoonfal added to a glass of hot or cold water, and aweet- 
@ ied to the taste, will be found refreshing and invigorating. 


OHIO TEACHERS. 


The Ohio State Teachers’ Association met at Delaware, Jane 
26-29. It was a very succeseful meeting. 
[We are indebted to Supt. S. D. Sanor for abstracts of some of 
the papers. | 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


Inaugural Address: *‘ The Teacher as a Citizen,’’ by Hon. O. T. 
Corson, state commissioner of common schools. 


While there can be no doubt that public sentiment has made 
wonderful advances in its true estimate of the worth and influence 
of the teacher, yes in the minds of many he is still considered as 
being so impractical in all his ideas that he is fit for nothing except 
to teach, and is not expected to be of any force or inflaence as a 
man and a citizen. In the majority of cases where sach criticisms 
are made, the teachars themselves are to blame. There is but one 
way to secure broad-minded Kberality, and that is by hard work ag 
students, born of a sincere desire to know the best ard do the best; 
to be true to hie firat duty, —that of the wide-awake, even tempered, 
progressive teacher. The teacher has duties to his fellow-teachers. 
I am prond of the fact that I can congratulate the teachers and 
superintendents of Ohio upon their professional courtesy. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


Inaugural Address: Sapt. E. A. Jones, Massillon. 

Since our Jast meeting several important laws have been enacted 
by the General Aerembly in the interest of education in our state. 
The C.moaleorv Education Law, passed in 1889, and fisally 
amended in 1892, has been prodastive of good results, and has 
proved an advance movement in onr edocsational work. The 
“ Workman Law,’’ which went into effect April 1, 1893. has not as 
yet yielded all the good results that were anticipated. One gratify- 
ing result, however, is ehown in the one hundred and twenty-five 
township superintendents in forty-three different counties of the 
state. The ‘‘ Boxwell Law’? has done mach to inspire the papils 
of the sub district schools with a desire for a higher education and 
to provide a way for obtaining it. Uoder this law, 167 examina- 
tions were held in 1893. There were 4,337 applicants, and 2 413 
were successful. Three years ago this Association adopted a reso- 
lution recommending the passage of a Jaw granting schoo! suffrage 
to women, and the last General Assembly enacted such a law. To 
what end should we now direct our energies and onr inflvence ? 
The one imperative demand in Ohio, at the present time, is some 
better provision for the professional training of teachers. The im- 
portance of the public school was never more manifest than now. 
It our schools are to correct their evila mora attentio must be paid 
to the cultivation of en unselfish, patriotic, American citizenship. 
Io securiog such resulta from our schools the teacher is the most 
important factor. With the exception of a small amount given to 
the normal department of the Ohio University at Athens, the legia- 
lature has never made any appropriation for the training of teach- 
ere. Notwithstanding this fact, Ohio teachers are noted for their 
professional spirit, and much good work has been done in the state 
ia the way of normal training. The Reading Circle bas bad a 
large membership and has been an important factor in the educa- 
tion of teachers. The time has come wher we should have one or 
more state normal schools in Ohio. They should be liberally eup- 
ported by the state and fully eqaipped for the best possible work. 
The fanction of these schools should be to give professional train- 
ing to those who are prepared to receive it. Such echools should 
take the lead in educational thought and investigation. They 
shou!d be under the control of a etate board of education, which 
should aleo have a directing inflaence in the inetitutes, and an over- 
sight of normal departmentsin our colleges. State assistance might 
be granted to these normal departments under certain conditions. 
It is the purpose of the normal school to prepare teachers for the 
common schools. There should be chairs of pedagogy in oar col- 
leges to prepare superintendents and principals for their special 
work. Not one of the twenty-seven colleges in Ohio, with the ex- 
ception of the Ohio University at Athens, has any department or 
special course that meets this want. This ought not so to be. 
Would that some plan could be devised whereby the revenues of 
our state might be increased to such an extent as to sfford ample 
means for all ordinary expenses and leave a generous surplus to be 
used for the professional training of teachers. 


Discussion of Inaugural Address of Supt. HE. A. Jones: S. Weimer. 


That there is need of professional training on the part of those 
who would teach in the high schoole, will be generally conceded. 
Teachers may have the best possible academical education. They 
are thoroughly familiar with the subjects they undertake to teach, 
but they are entirely ignorant of methods of instruction and inex- 
perienced in matters of discipline and government of school. Ohio 
needs a complete system of training schools for teachers so located 
in various parts of the state as to be convenient of access. and ro 
graded that instruction shall be suited to those who wish to become 
high school teachers as well as to those who sre to teach in grades 
below the high echool. To make such a plan ¢ fective some legis- 
lation will be necessary, so that only such as have completed the 
professional course of study, or who have had its «qaivalent by 
other means of preparation or experience, shall be eligible to elec- 
tion as teachers. 


The Teacher asa Citizen: by Anna Pearl McVay, Ashtabula. 


It ie with intense earnestness born of personal interest that we seek 
to know the whole of our duty in this matter, and knowing it to per- 
formit aright. The opinion ie common that a teacher leads a daal 
existence, tbat his private and his professional lives are wholly dis- 
tinct, and may be widely separated. Accordirg to this hypothesis his 
persons! duties as a citizen are those of every man, while his role 
as teacher makes additional demands upon him in this regard. Bat 
I have never been able to separate the man from the teacher, for, it 
seems to me, that it is the man who teaches. Viewing the subject in 
this light, there is but one set of civil du:ies to each one of us, for 
we are men while we teach, and we teach ull the time. 

The requisites of every good citizen are three: (1) intelligence, 
(2) patriotism, and (3) morality. It seems a truism that every 
teacher must be intelligent: and yet ofttimes we mistake learning 








If you wish a position we can secure you one at a good salary if you will place your application with us. 


E HAVE OVER 400 more calls for Teachers to fill good positions, at salaries of from $500 to $3000 per year, 
W than are now registered with us. 


We recommend you direct from this Office for some good position we have been requested to fill. 
The following question is often asked us: When do you locate the most Teachers 


There are more unexpected vacancies occurring during these months than any other season of the year. 


and Mucust. 


During July 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS and SCHOOL 


; ‘> Our answer is: 


Boarps send to us for applicants for the place af once, We immediately send applications and testimonials, and almost without fail locate our applicant. 


Does not our method commend itself to you? Write for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, San Antonio, TEXAs, 
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for intelligence, and substitute erudition for good 
gen:e. We ehoald be not only well informed con- 
cerning daily, public and national events, bat also 


aware of the causes and their significance; and be | accordance with his ability. No 0 ‘ 
discerning to interpret the signs of the times. We | its best unlese every member of it is doing his best 
sbould champion the right, having zeal accord-| Every child should be made to feel that he is 


ing to knowledge, not be blindly partican. — 
I have already said we should be patriotic. 


American patriotism is dying out. 


by spark from the fire in our own. 


realizzd. Do not tolerate sickly sentimentalism, 
bat encourage healthy sentiment. In this connec- 
tion, I would urge upon you the daty of teaching 
-lessons of pesce, and the advantages of arbitration. 
Discourage the military spirit. Improve upon 
Horace’s memorable verse, ‘' Dalce est pro patria 
mori,’’ by teaching that sweeter aud nobler far ie 
it to live for one’s country. Read The Man With 
out a Count: y to you: pupils. 

One great duty which you owe the state is to 
teach fature citizens respect for law by national- 
izing them. The great work of the teacher is to 
inculcate virtue by precept and example. 


The System of Education in Ohio, by Presidext 

Mareh. Mt. Union College. 

Ohio undertakes to offer free education to all 
her children. Provision is made in the system for 
institates annually in every country and large city. 
The Ohio system also contemplates supervision of 
all the schoole. City and township are provided 

with superintendente, The local boards of eda- 
cation are the agents of the etate in carrying out 
her wise and generous plane. The system osten 
sibly provides for taking a child in a country or 
city and carrying him by regular grades through 
the high school. Ohio has three colleges with the 
avowed parpose of providiog free education to her 
youth through college, and even post-graduate 
university work. 

Uniformity is the first voice of need calling for 
attention. There is great disparity 42 to nature 
and extent of stadies between our country and 
city schools. Uaiform courses of study are de- 
mandei ia all our public schools, from primary to 
high achool iaclusive. Not necessarily the same, 
but equivalent courses. In the country school 
with one teacher, let euch teaching as is given be 

graded after the state plan, and, as far as it goes 
conform to the < ffisial courses. Uniformity does 
not mean ind ff+rent mediocrity. It means good 
common-sense sufficiency and efficiency. 

Can the high schools and colleges be so adjaated 
as to sllow pupilsto pasa directly from the one into 
the other? It does not appear to me that the 
time has yet come when the standard high school 
course of Ohio can be the equivalent of the college 
preparatory. L:t the high schools be divided into 
two elasses,—the first grade and the second grade, 
classifying and naming on a basis of quality alone. 
Let the first be those whose courses prepare fally 
ior college, in actual or equivalent work. The 
second, all other high schools required to com- 
plete certain maximum conrses of study prescribed 
for all. Could such an adjastment be made, many 
more pupils would take college courses. 

Supervision is another important consideration. 
The present plan is good and practical, but inada- 
qaate, becauee the superintendent is required to 
teach nearly as much as any teacher in the district 
schools. Also, because the high echool and ite 
superintendent is not supervised except by the 
board of education. 

Township supervision may be wisely retained, 
but county supervision should beadded toit. Let 
the state supervise all the schools io a complete 
and efficient manner. This would tone up teach- 
ers and impart to weaker schools the spirit and 
method of the stronger. Attendarcs at the insti. 
tates should be made compulsory to an extent 
Regalar teachers’ meetings may be substituted. 

Another great need in our system is eome prac- 
tical and vigorous method of imparting moral in. 
struction. The value, yea the very existence of 
the state, depends on the intelligence of her citi- 
z mx The only education, then, that she can 
safely promote must include development of mora) 
culture. coincident with mentel development 
The Word of Ged should be the great perpetual 
text book of all moral education. Legi lation hae 
drawn her fundamentals from this source; eo 
should it be with education. Then state, as well 
as the church, may lift the children of men to the 
loftiest heights of earthly attainment. 

Supt. F. Treudley of Youngetown read an able 
paper on ‘' The Need of Greater Flexibility in the 
Graded School System,’’ showing what has been 
done in his city during the past three years. 


Discussion ; by Supt. L. D. Sanor, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

; The greitest need of our schools is better teach 

ing. The teacher ia a person of knowledge and 

skill who has undertaken to lead the popi!s under 


her charge to acquire knowledge and skill. Her | 2 YOU"g teacher. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

The Chair of Physics and the Chair of Biology in 
the University of Texas are vacant. Applications 
to fill said chairs, with testimonials and references, 
should be addressed to 


F. W. BALL, Chairman, 
Forth Worth, Texas. 





Salary of Physics, $3°00 
ot Bioiogy, $2000 


INERAL ORE DEPOSITS pow idle for 
want of funds to develop, can find practical 
and financial assistance by corresponding with 
RARTSFELD GERMAN MINING 


I|That he is doing all the world dare ask of him 
repeat it. The complaint is too common that | when, and only when, he is doing his very best every 
Let love of | day, . : 

native land be enkindicd in every pupil's breast | child to live bis life straight out, thia revealing to 
Teach esch|every child powers of which he has been uncon- 
boy and girl to prize the heritage that is his by | scious, the building by of self-confidence in every 
birth on our free soil; and cause him to know that |cbild, the arousing of every child to self activity, 
here, as nowhere else is equslity of opportunity 


duty plainly is to know the needs of every child in 
her care as nearly as ehe can, and arrange her 
work so that every child may make progress 1p 
No school ia doing 


to live his life straight out according to his power. 


This individual service, this assisting every 


the leading of every child to make discovery of 
trath; the knowing when a child has done well 
and when to say ‘‘ Well done,’’—this is the ser. 
vice which the teacher must feel it her duty to 
render, and must be allowed and encouraged to 
reader. 

We muat have greater flexibility, and we shall 
have it when every superintendent thinks enough 
about the welfare of the children to consecrate his 
life to their service; when he does all in his power 
to place a true ideal befure his teachers; when be 
himself b es the teacher of teachers. If every 
superiotendent io America will thus resolve and 
bus do, next year will see a great decrease in the 
evils of the graded school. 


The Kindergarten: The Best Preparation for the 
Public Schocl ; by Mrs. H. L. Nilgus, Columbus. 


The kindergarten existe in recognition of the 
andeveloped possibilities of the child and the limi- 
tations of the home life. The kindergarten is 
based upon the activities of the child. It is along 
the line of natural law that Froebel would have 
the child edacated. He had studied what Dram- 
mond terma the botany of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and it is the growth of the plant, not the 
~~ ce of the crystal, that he would have typ- 
ified. 

What the kiodergarten proposes to do is to fit 
the child of all conditions for the serious work of 
life, eo that though he has learned buat little that 
is the province of the school to teach, he will be 
ready to take up the work of the school and carry 
it along with the same degree of ease that charac- 
terizea the transition from the first to the second 
grade. If the state owes the children an educa. 
tion, it owes them the beet that can be pro- 
cured. The kindergarten can be eanctioned as 
aclving more than any other the question of popau- 
lar education. The rational beginning of manual 
training is found here. Here, too, is laid the 
broadest fonndaticn for the study of art. Color 
and form are connected with all of the gifts and 
occupations. 

1 ne principles of the kindergarten are the sawe 
as the principles underlying all education. This 
system is, however, a dangerous inetrument in 
hands not specially trained to its purpose. What 
is termed the spirit of the kindergarten ia not nec- 
essarily conficed here. It is identical with the 
spirit that should duminate all edacation,—the 
p wer that we recognize in the artist teacher, the 
enthusiasm, the belief that bis or her work is 
making for righteousness, and is no more confined 
to the kindergarten than to any o.her department 
of education. Lat ue welcome, then, the kinder- 
garten as the foundation of a system of which our 
aniversities are the crown,—a system of education 
tha: not only lifts the child of the gutter to self- 
reepecting manhood and womachood, but as an 
aid to your child and mice in his ¢ffort to realize 
a higher life. 








STATE OF Onto, CITY OF TOLEDO, | 
Lucas Country. ™ 
FRANK J CHENEY makes <ath that he is the 
aenicr partner of the firmof F.J CHENEY & Co., 
doing business in the Ci'y of ‘Toledo, County ard 
State sf.resaid. and that said firm will pay the 
som of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Caterrh thst cannot be cared by 
the use of HALL’Ss CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6 h day of December. A. D. 1886. 
[SEAL, | A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 
Halls Catarrh Cuie is taken internally and acte 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
syetem. Send for t:a imenials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
TS Sold by Droggists, 75c. 


DeGraff's New 
School Room Guide. 


NEW EDITION, Enlarged to nearly 400 ; ages. 


Several chapters have been entirely rewritten 
and the whole book brought into closer touch | 
with the most approved methods. It is one 
of the very best helps that can be offered to 


Page's Theory and 


Portraits of Page, Mann, Colburn, Emerson, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 

State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The summer school of Indiana University opened 
Jane 26. Work ia offered in the departments of 
Latin, English, German, history, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, botany, zoOlogy, and pbiloso- 
phy. All the work « fferea is of college grade, 
and will be credited upon the books of the univer- 
sity. The enrollment is 172 More than three 
fourthe of those in attendance are teachers, who 
have a desire to widen their knowledge and come 
ia contact with university methods. Prof. Robt. 
J. Aley is the director of the school. 
Dr. J. A. Woodburn, professor of history in In- 
dianu University, and D-. W. A. Merrill, professor 
of Latin in the same university, are both members 
of the Bay View Sommer University facalty. 
Prof. Robert J. Aley of the mathematical de- 
partment of Iodiana University bas charge of the 
mathematics in the normal institate at Council 
Bloffs, Iowa. : 
David C. Arthur, principal of the Union City 
High School, has been transferred to the head of 
the Logansport High School 
Ernest Danzlade, a graduate of Buchel College, 
Ohio, has been placed in charge of the Vevay High 
School. 
W. B. Brown of this year's graduating class in 
Indiana University ha: been elected professor of 
science in the State Nermal School of Oregon. 
Mr. Brown is an experienced teacher and a schol- 
arly map. 
Geo. B. Miller, a graduate student in Leland 
Stanford University, has been elected professor of 
mathematics in Vincennes University, to succeed 
Prof. John Fought, who goes to Indiana University 
as assistant. 
F. M. Iogler, for the past year assistant princi- 
p3l of the Princeton High School, has recently 
been elected principal of the Marion High School. 
Frank L. J nes has resigned bis position as prin- 
cipal of the firat ward in Kokomo to accept the 
principalship of the Noblesville High School. 
Hugo Ligler of Evansville has been transferred 
from the Blaukenbargh school to the principalship 
of the Columbia St. School. 
George L. Roberts takes charge of the science 
in the Greensburg High School for next year. 
Me. Roberts is an experienced teacher and a strong 
student in science. 
Mize Fiorence Robiset of Oregon will teach sci- 
ence in the Decatur High School next year. 


LOUISIANA, 


The third aunnal session of the Leuisians 
Chautauqua ie ia session for four weeks beginning 
Jaly 2nd. The faculty are cho:en from the fore- 
most educators of the state. 








OHIO. 


The commencement exercises of Adelbert Col 
lege and of the College for Wemen of Westerr 
Reserve University were held Jane 17-20. San. 
day evening President Thwing delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon, taking for his subject 
‘*Youth’s Dream of Life’’ Monday was devoted 
to the Class Day exercises of the Adelbert 
Seniors. The graduation exercises of the College 
for Women were held Tuesday afternoon. A most 
interesting an inspiring addresses was delirered 
by Mies Jane Adama of the Hull House College 
Settlement as a means of eocial elevation. Eight 
young women received the Bachelor’s degree, and 
two, who were members of the Graduate Dapart- 
ment of the University, received the Master’s 
degree. 


B, 85th Regiment, Oaio Volunteers, cffizered by 
Prof. C. A. Young, now of Princeton, and by 
Prof. Carroll Cutler, held a camp fire. Ia the 
evening Prof. T. D Seymour of Yale, for ten 
years a professor in Western Reserve College 
(son of the late Prof. N. P. Seymour, a professor 
acd lecturer in the College for half a century), 
delivered @ memorial address on the late Dr. 
Carroll Catler, for twenty-nine years profersr in. 
and for sixteen years president of the College. It 
was an admirably, just, sympathetic and discrim- 
inating review of President Cutler’s life and 
replete with interesting description of the Old 
College Days. 


Continued on pabe 69 


Practice of Teaching. 
New Edition. 
With Biography and Notes ; 


Potter, Wadsworth, and Olmsted ; 





binding, 50 cts. 


SPECIAL 
Either of the above books, in pape 


“ 


(2) o“ 


(3) Lhe American Teacher 


the Journal of Education. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB 





SYNDIOATE, Newport, My. 


83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Cloth, $1.50; heavy paper Topical Index for Review. 


with a new subscription or the renewal of an old subscription to either,— 

“7 = . : 

(1) Lhe Journal of Education, one year, 
‘ “ce 


Both books, in paper bindings, sent free for one new yearly subscription to 


Cloth, $1.00 ; heavy paper, 50 cts. 
RATES. 


r bindings, sent postpaid for 25 cents, 


$2.50 
five months, 1.00 
» one year, 1.00 


LISHING COMPANY, 


During the eame afternoon the alumni of! . 
Adelbert arsembled, and later the survivors of| © 
thore who as studen's in 1862 formed Company| 


PROJECTION LANTERNS. 


For projection work the Arc Lamp has always 
been the ideal source of light. Since its intrinsic 
brilliency is much greater than avy other available 
light, we can get a given amount of light from a 
source of much smaller dimensions, and therefore 
can much more perfectly correct for ehromatic 
and epherical aberration. 

Until recently, however, it was not possible to 
get an Arc Lamp of svfficient steadiness, and, 
moreover, current was not always available where 
desired. The invention of the Paragon Lamp 
overcame the former trouble, while the rapid ex- 
tension of incandescent lighting has much dimin- 
shed the difficulty from the later source, 





Since the distribution of alternating currents is 
much more extended than that of direct, it be- 
came important to have a Lamp enitable for use 
with such currents. So far, the only Lamp which 
has proved suitable for such work haa been the 


Paragon as used in the Paragon Prejection Lan- 
tern. In regulation on altering currents it is all 
that can be desired, giving a steady white light 
with little noiee, and keepiog in focus all the time. 
Nearly every laboratory and lectare room may 
now do away with the clumsy oxy-hydrogen with 
attendant gas tank, and have a lantern ready to 
work by merely throwing a switch. 

The great intrinsic brilliancy of the Paragon, 
coupled with its steadines, renders it impossible to 
get effects in polarization, and microscopical pro- 
jection which are not obtainable with other Lamps; 
so that the polariec»pe, microscope and stauro- 
scope become very important adjancts to the pro- 
jection lantern, and the lantern is now no longer 
ased for showing pretty views and obtaining the 
transitory interest of the student, but has b:come 
an instrument for scientific demonetrations and 
even for research. 








One very important feature which is peculiar to 
the Paragon Lantern is the ability to obtain prac- 
tically any-sizad picture at any distance without 
the daplication of expensive objectives. This is 
secured by a very simple attachment called the 
multi focal, devised by one of the technical stsff 
of Qaeen & Co. 

So thoroughly f:ted for scientific work sre the 
Paragon Lanterns that they have been supplied to 
some of the most eminent American scientists, by 
whom they are used with entire satisfaction. 

No less satisfactory are they to the great num- 
ber of High and Normal schools in which they 
are used. 





‘TEACHERS 
School Officers 


In the Western and Southern States can 
earn from $10 to $50 by representing the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 
TEACHER at their Normal Institute this 
summer. Experience as a canvasser not 
absolutely necessary. Energy and enthu- 
siasm the essential qualifications. 

Write us at once for terms and territory, 
and if there is an opening we wil] make 
satisfactory arrangements with you. 

Address 
MGR. AGENCY DEPT., 


NEw ENGLAND PuBLISHING CO. 





262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills, 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 
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Oo Wednesday morning the graduation exer- 
cises of Adelbert College were held. Bachelor’s 
degrees were conferred upon 14, and Master's 
degrees upon 5 young men. The following honor- 
ary degrees were conferred in recognition of 
distinguished service to literature and science: 
LL.D —Prof. C. A. Young, formerly professor in 
the College for his contributions to the Astronomy 
of the San; Hon. John Hay, for his contribution 
to Historical Literature as joint author of the 
Life of Lincoln; Prof. T. D. Seymour for his 
services to Greek Scholarship. D.D.—Prof. 
Williston Walker of Hartford, in recognition of 
his contribution to the Church History of New 
England. 

The growth of the last six years has been most 
remarkable. Six years ago fifty-two students, 
forty-two men, and ten women, were candidates 
for the Bachelors degree in Adelbert College. 
This year there have been 196 candidates for this 
degree, 205 men in Adelbert College and 91 
women in the College for Women. In 1887-8 
there were ten instructors for the 52 students; 
during the last year the 196 students have been 
under 25 instructors. In the Department of Grad- 
uate Instruction, organized less than two years 
ago, 4 students received the Master’s degree, 2 
men and 2 women. Through the College for 
Women and the Graduate Department courses of 
study leading to all the regular academic degrees 
offered to young women by Western Reserve 
University. In the Medical Department this 
year there were 21 graduates and in the Dental 
Department 4 graduates. The election of 
Stepben F. Weston of Columbia College as 
Associate Professor of Political and Social 
Science, and of D:. Charles Davidson of Indi- 
ana University as Associate Professor of Rhetoric 
and English was announced. There will also be 
additional instructors in Latin, German, and 
English. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Schoolmasters’ Saturday Club of Southern 
Berkehire held their last meeting of the school 
year at Sheffield, Jane 9. Daring the morning 
session the following topics were presented: 
Chemistry, by Principal Phelps of the Housatonic 
High Sshool; Geology, by Supt. H. S. Galliver of 
Stockbridge; English Literature, by Wm. W. 
Abbott of the Southern Berkshire Supt. District ; 
and Latin, by Principal Sanford L. Catter of the 
Great Barrington High School. After partaking 
of the dinner that had been provided for the 
occasion the Club drove to the base of Mt. Ever- 
ett, and ascended on foot to its summit. As the 
mountain is the second highest in the state, the 
climb furnished an abundance of exercise, and the 
extensive view from the summit was one to be 


when the Claob returaed to S.cffisld, and the 
outing was voted a great success. 

The Harvard professors will scatter as follows : 
Professor Panman will be at Farnald’s Cove; 
Prof. J. B. Thayer at Bar Harbor; Professor 
Samichrast will go to Nova Scotia for a few 
weeks; Professor Macvane has a thirty-foot sloop, 
and will sail to Castine, Me., where he will spend 
the summer. Prefessor Sanderson will go to 
Daxbury ; Professor Goodwin will spend the sam- 
mer at Clark’s Island; Profeasor Channing at 
Nantucket : Professor Shaler at Gav Head, 
Martha’s Vineyard; Dean Briggs and Professor 
Smith at Plymouth. Professor Toy will lectare 
at the School of Applied E:hics at Plymouth ia 
July, and lster will go to Earope. Professor 
Asbley is in Eogland; Professors Taussig and 
Paine and D+. Huptington will travel on the con- 
tinent; Professor Cook will go to Earope; Pro- 
fessor Goodale will go to Shelburne. Hugo Man- 
sterberg and D-. Poll are going to the Adiron- 
dacks, and Professor Palmer to Boxford. Pro- 
fessora Wright, Wendel), and Franks take their 
sabbatical year; Professor Wright will be in 
Philadelphia and Professor Franck in New York. 


Miss Josephine Bois of New Haven Conn., bas 
been appointed teacher of mathematics in the 
North Adams High School. 

At the meeting of trustees of Mt Holyoke Sem- 
inary, Rev. Ds. Jadson Smith, foreign Secretary 
of the American Board, was elected president of 
the trustees, in place of Prof. Tyler of Amherst, 
who declined a re-election. Mies Clapp, teacher of 
biology, was given a year’s leave of absence for study 
abroad, and Miss Spore of Chicsgo was elected 
teacher of elocution. Miss Rebecoa Corwin, who 
recently graduated from Hartford Theological 
Seminary, was appointed teacher of biblical his- 
tory and religion. 

Mr. Charles Sturtevant Moore bas been 1é-lected 
Principal of the New Bedford High School, the 
School Board unanimously voting ‘‘ that in the 
opinion of this Board Mr. Moore’s work as Prin- 
cipal of the High Ssbool has been entirely satis- 
factory.’’ 

Miss Bessie E. Howes, principal of the Fitch- 
barg Training School, has tendered her tesigna- 
tion, to accept the position of supervisorship of 
the schools of Worcester, which practically 
amounts to an assistant superintendent. 

A Teachers’ Inatitute was held at Laurel Park 
last week. 

Miss E izabeth F. Thayer, former acsistant in the 
high school of West Boylston, has accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of French at Andover. 

Toe Bridgwater Nurmal School graduated fifty 
this season. 

Joseph D. Bartley, one of the best known high 
echool teachers of New England has been elected 
principal of the high school at Bradford. 





remembered a lifetime. It was late in the evening 


The Lewis Grammar School, Boston, graduated 








KIND Worps FROM OTHERS. 





I have applied for a position through other 
agencies to no avail. I apply to you because | 


I have confidence in you.—Sxpt. G. P. B., | hearty thanks.—//, 7., Southbridge, Mass. 


Fort Scott, Kansas. 


I am proud of my connection with your 
Bureau for the last twelve years.—H. S.,| 
Bloomington, Il. | 


| 
I learn that your Bureau is the best in the, 


nation. Send me your circulars.—M. S. B., | 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


I wrote you through faith in you,—faith | 


born of your eminent usefulness and of ex-/ estimation; hence I apply to you for help.— 


perience with you.—F. 47. D.,, Cumberland, | 


Mad. | 

I address you because I have had good 
accounts of your Bureau, (as I have of only | 
one or two other agencies of the kind). I. 
want you to help my son to a good position. | 


—W. F. Rolfe, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


| 
perience in Massachusetts.—Supft, W. C.| 


Hobbs, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Allow me to thank you most heartily Po us exactly. 
your promptness in selecting and sending us | opinions. — Prin. 
a satisfactory teacher.-— Suft. O. A. T,, | Academy. 


Franklin Falls, N. H. 


I see your agency is doing the work it ad- 


Biddeford, Me. 


hold in this university. 
I have not forgotten the splendid service |it would be. 
you rendered me at the beginning of my ex-|the presidency to come to me in due time.— 


mend Dr. Orcutt’s Bureau of Education as 
vertises to do, and wish your form that I may | entirely trustworthy to all who desire aid in 
renew my registration with you.—JS. 2. S., | securing teachers or positions to teach.— 
\H. L. B., Waterford, N. ¥. 


If you do as well by all your members as 
you have done by me, you certainly merit their 


The two teachers employed through your 
agency are giving perfect satisfaction.—.Sufv. 
E. C. Stevens, Trinidad, Colo. 


During my four years’ membership you 
have placed me four times, and promoted me 
from $28 per month to $950 per year. Many 
thanks.—/. C. B., Smith Mills, N. Y. 


Your Bureau ranks very high in public 


D. B. P., Tuftonborough, N. H. 


My position in Dr. Sach’s school in New 
York {is congenial, and all you represented it 
to be. I recognize your valuable service in 
placing me here.—/. S. H., New York City. 


Thanks for securing for me the position I 
It is all you claimed 
The way looks clear now for 


G. S. A., Atlanta, Ga. 


Miss T., whom we secured through you, 
She is coining golden 
H. S. Cowell, Cushing 


I can most heartily endorse and recom- 





N. B.— During the administration of the present manager, this 
Bureau has given its members, in salaries, $1,500,000. 
humerous engagements for the current year we have placed in one New 
England city seven teachers (three ladies and four men), whose aggre- 


gate salary is $8,450, 





Among the 
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93 in the clase of ‘94. Was there ever a larger 
clase ? 

The Somerville High School grants 111 diplo- 
mas to the class of '94, besides the certificates 
What high school has ever done better? The 
city has less than 50,000 inhabitants. 

Pres. C. W. Eiiot of Harvard is to spend 
his summer at Northeast Harbor, Mt. Dasert, as 
usual, 

Harvard granted 723 degrees to the students in 
the various departments this year, What a 
record ! 

The State Normal had anusnally interesting ex- 
ercises this year. Principal W. E. Wilson is 
making a great record, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The town of Warren is to be congratulated on 
its election of Miss Mary C. Barbank to the prin- 
cipalship of the high school. Miss Burbank is a 
lady of excellent echolarship, rare tact and execa- 
tive ability, and a thorough teacher. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Miss E. E. Carlisle and Mies Alice E. Reynolds 
of the Norwich Free Academy Normal Depart- 
ment are epending the summer in Earope. Misa 
Carlisle c oes in the interest of her health. 

Miss Josephine Hatchins has closed a year of 
euccessfull teaching in Columbia. 

Arthur Tripp has won favor as a teacher in the 
the schools of Coventry. 

Miss Minnie Sheldon will teach in New Boston, 
Conn., during the coming year. 

Mies Julia Wohlfarth of the Broad Street 
School, Norwich, has been granted a leave of 
absence for a year, which time she will spend in 
stady at Cornell University. Sho is eu-ceeded by 
Miss Florence E. Fellows. 








HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY, 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us « full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and ob‘ain per- 
miasion to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will ba held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reporta of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send ua notices early, 
it bencfits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind “ jast the right position,” 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 








—A Dip into Statistics. —Over 50,000,C00 
people speak French, not counting those who 
think they speak it bat don’t.— Boston Transcript. 











The 


Educatonal 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


HERE IS YOUR 


matter. 
measure 10 x 26 inches each. 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon, 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents, 


Creat 


Pal Bn BRADLEY 


and Library 


Atlas of the World. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
; Author. Publisher cee 
On and Off the Saddle > . - - - Ratgers G. P. Putvam’s Sons, NY $ = 
Prese Fancies - - . - . - G silienne “6 : A i. 
The Psychic Factor - . - . Van Nerden D. Appleton & Co, pa 
A Daugh’'er of el - - - - oe an a i 
Tales of | the Maine Coast - * - - Brooks Charles Scribners Sons, NY : ° 
A Pound of Cure - - - - - Rishop ° o 
Primary Geography - - - - Frye Ginn & Co, Boston ea 
Matter Ether. Motion - - vane ‘se = Tae Te on ¥y 
- - ance emiog H. an 

att a - - . - G fford ee. an = as 80 

ic Ago and To-da Houston . Johnston Co, & 
a arias : - - ——_- J. B. Lippincott Co, : 4 

Pe ‘ - id . E = y 7 es 
Fane Bank 1. Rogiteh - - - . Maxwell The American Book Co, as po 
Introductory Lessons in ——- Ce - Maxwell 06 ‘ 
) 'b aD 

A Laboratory Manual of ¥ ys cs < pp! Nichols Macmitien & Co, " .“ 


Electricity . 








| 


— Miss Beaconhill: “Are you interested in| 


psychical matters?’ Charley Bleecker: **Ob 
yes; Lepend balf my time on a wheel.”’— Puck. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘*My deughter was especially educated to 
become the wite of a foreign nobleman.” “‘Ia- 


deed.’’ ‘* She learned how to say yes in st venteen 
langoages and twenty-one dialects.’’—Detrott 
Tribune. 


Mas. WINsLOw’s “Sooruine SyRuP”’ hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, reguiates the bowels, and io the 


| editors the best American talent. It discusses 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—The North American Review for July marks 
the beginning of its eightieth year of its ex stence. 
It has hsd a notable career, and has had for ite 


topics of timely and general interest. Ex-Speaker 
Reed discusses ‘‘ The Present Administration of 


National Affairs’’ The paper by Superintendent 
Brynes of the New York Police Department, 
entitled ‘*‘ How to Protect a City from Crime.’’ 
Other interesting articlee are ‘‘ Problems and 
Periis of British Politics,’’ by Prof. G. Smith, and 
** How to Mske West Point More Usefal,’’ by F 
A. Mitchell, a: d in the two concluding articles op 
the South Carolina Dispensary Law, written re- 





best remedy for Diarrhoa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
~*~ in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents » bottle. 


— We do not like to be lied about. Bat most 
of us probably lie more about ourselves than any- 
body else ever does.— Boston Transcript. 








— Papa; ‘* How ie it, Alice, that you never get 
a prizes at school?’’ Mamma; “ And that your 
friend, Louisa Sharp, geie so many?’ Alice 
(innocently): ‘‘ Louisa Sharp has such clever 
parents! ’’—Tit Bits. 

A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with uoprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- | 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, | 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobal: | 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany. 
is now being refined in the United S:ates. 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement.) 





— “ What’s a Centaur, papa?’ ‘A Centaur, 
my dear child, is a fabulous creature, now ex- 
tinct.’’— Punch. 

— Forrester: How times does fly! Lancaster: 
I don’t blame it. Think how many people there 
are trying to kill it.— Brooklyn Life. 

ImPORTANT.— When by wn Bey York City, 
Save Baggage Express and 6 Hire, and stop 
fl vy & — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
erveres per day. European plan. Elevators and 
ali Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— She sings very sweetly, but nobody cares 
To hear her; she sings only popular airs. 
—N. Y. Press. 


The Baltimore & Obio R. R. Co. will sell round 
rip excursion tickets to Denver, Col., from al! 
points on its lines east of the Ohio River, Jaly 
19th, 20th and 21st, good for retarn on traine 
leaving Denver Jaly 27th, August 2d and 25th; 
tickets will also be sold to Denver, August 8th, 
9th, and 10ch, valid for return passage on trains 
leaving Denver, August 19:b, 25th, and Sept. 13th 


E | -ioval articles is continued by Rev. C. H. Eston, 


spectively by Governor T:!man of South Carolina, 
and Mayor Dargan of Darl ngton, S.C. ‘* The 
Aius and Methods of the A. P. A.,’’’ are abls 
eet forth by the President of that organization, W. 
J H. Traynor. Madame Jaliette Adam farnishes 
a vigorous article on the political relations of 
‘* France and Eogland in Egypt.’’ Postmaster 
Dayton contributes a valnabie paper on ‘‘ The 
Postal Service at New York. The Rev. Godfrey 
Schillings article on ** Life at the Holy Sepulchre ”’ 
is full of interesting fects. Price, $5 00 a year. 
single copy, 50 cents. New York: 3 E, 14th St. 


— The Chautauquan for July is a distinctively 
summer issue, giving especial prominence to recre- 
ative features. An artistic cover of special design 
distinguishes this issue. ‘‘ Oatdoor Sport’’ is the 
title of the opening article, in which John H. Man 
digo writes of the various kinds of amusements 
from which young people can choose, Ira H. 
Braicard contributes a unique article on ‘* The 
Cuisioe of Large Hotels’’; a French writes, Al- 
pbonse de Calonne, writes of “ tiigh Buildings in 
England and Amenica’’; the series of denomina- 


D D., who tella ‘‘ What Makes a Universalist” ; 
‘*Tbe Downfall of Coxeyism’’ is treated of by 
Shirley Piumer Austin; F. Martini, an Italian, 
writes of ‘‘ The Universities of Italy.’’ The de- 
partment Woman's Council table has short articles 
on *‘ Ledy Henry Somerset’s Thrift Clubs,’ ‘* The 
Child-Poet,’”? ‘‘ Women and Sanitary Ssience,’’ 
‘* Berlin’s Great Milkman,’’ ‘' The Restoration of 
Joan of Ark,’’ and ‘‘The Honey-Bird of South 
Africa.’’ The editorial and bock department are 
fall of current interest. ‘Ths Chautavquan pro 
gram, with meny illustrations of Cuautauqua 
scenes, is an interesting feature. 


— The special Mid-sommer Number of The 
Catholic World Magazine appear; in an attractive 
summer garb, and is full of entertaining light 
stories, An article on ‘‘ Christian and Patriotic 
Edacation in the United States,’’ from the pen of 
the Rey. Alfred Young, CS P., presents some 
views of comparative results in sociology and edu- 
Gational effort which may be novel to many. 
Chere is a critical survey of the recent Catholic 
Exhibit in New York, by a Professor of Peda- 
gogy. The Catholic Sammer School on Lake 
Champlain is dwelt upon in an illustrated article 
by Jobn J. OSnea. Walter Lecky contributes 
the last of his graphic Adirondack Sketches. A 
story, entitled the ** Last of the Penitentes,’”’ gives 
a picture of one of the most remarkable associa 
tions in the history: f superstition. Some pictures 
of Mexico are given ia an illustrated paper by 
Wenona Gilman. There are numerous poetical 
morceaux of a seasonable character. The illustra- 
tions throughout the number are numerous and 
excellent. Price $3.00 a year. New York City. 


— What Constitutes a Good Husband” is dis- 














Passengers teking the KB. & O. have a choice of 


routes, going via Pittaburg, Akron, and Chicago; | 


via Grafton, Bellaire, and Chicago, or via Parkers- 
burg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: double daily ser- 
vice of express trains, witn Pallman sleeping and 
dining care on ali rontes. [3t 








WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music. 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerret Rt.. Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A Boarding and ~- School f r Young Ladies and 
Children,—good will and furniture—in a delightful 
New England a For particulars apply to 
IRAM ORUUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romeraset Atraet. Rosato: 








Weer WRITING TO ADVESBTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 


cussed by e lot of clever women, among whom are 
Mary Hallock Foote, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, ‘‘The Duchees,’’ ‘‘ Grace Greenwood,’’ 
and Amelia E. Barr, in the July Ladies’ Home 


Journal. The biography of the number consists 
of sketches, with portraits of Mre. Wayland Hoyt 
/#no Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Frank R. S:ock- 
| ton gives two more of ‘‘ Pomona's’’ characteristic 
| lettere to her old “* Radder Gravge’’ mistress, and 
| Mr. Howells’ literary reminiscences under the title 
‘*My Literary Passions’? grow in interest and 
|cbharm. Robert J. Burdette is particularly happy 
j}im bis ‘‘ Making a Suburban Home,” the editor 
| gives @ most interesting review of a new and unique 
| Southern etory, and the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage 
| writes of ‘‘ When Thinge Are Against Us.” Mis 
| Seovil’s paper on “ Feeding a Baby in Summer’”’ 
| will be found especially valuable to mothers 


| Women everywhere will be charmed with Miss 
| Parloa’s ‘‘ House Farnishing in Paris,’ Cora 


Scott Waring’s ‘‘Gracefal Lunch Set,’”? Mrs. 


R. Parker’s receipts for ‘‘ The Apple, the Peach, 
and the Pear,’”’ Miss Hooper’s ‘“‘ Styles in House- 
hold Linen,” the psge of ‘ Dainty Luncheons, 
Tea, and Dinner,” “‘ Little Sommer Belongings,’ 
* Tp-stairs and Down-staire,” ‘Useful Things 
Worth Knowing,’’ and Harriet Ogden Morison’s 
exquisite page of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Embroidery.” 
Alcogether the July issce, with its attractive cover. 
and its admirable tabdle of contents, is an ides! 
woman’s magazine, and worth many times its 
price. Pablished by The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. $1 00 per year. 


— In the July St. Nicho’as the young American 
will find valuable lessons in history and loyalty. 
Aside from the especially timely articles are bits of 
science, clever verses, and charming illustrationr. 
The rhyme by Thomas Tapper seems worth quot- 


ing in full: 
JULY THE FOURTH. 


I don’t see why the people call 

This Independence Day. at all. 

‘* T would n’t do that if I were you.’’ 

Is all I’ve heard the whole day through. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Werner’s Magazine, for July; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

American Journal of Politics, for July; terms, 
$3.90 a year. New York: A. J. Paim & Co. 
Uating. for July; terms, $3 00 a year. New York: 
239 Fifth Ave. 
The Eclectic. for July; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E.R Pelton. 
The Atlantic Monthly. for July; terms, $400 a 
year. Boston: Houghton M fiiin & Co. 
The Cosmopolitan, for Juiy; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York. 
The Chautauquan, for July; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa, 
8t. Nicholas. for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 
The Popular Science Monthly, for Jnly; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: CC. Appleton & Co. 








PRACTICAL, ECONOMIC, HELPFUL 
SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Without doubt the line of school blanks pub- 
lished by Sheppard & Bargett, Columbus, O., 
comprises the most complete and concise system of 
Reports and Records on the market. The books 
and booklets are marvels of condensation of data, 
ensuring economy of time, and labor in making 
records, or consulting them when made. One en- 
rollment of a pupil’s name for all purposes for the 
entire year; records that are self-proving and final 
when firat entered; the use of reference numbers 


to avoid repetitions of titles and bring into a single 
line, data formerly scattered over many pages; 
classifications, condensations, and orderly arrange 
ment of data are a few of their many features of 
superiority. Tbe reports are companions to the 
records and combine most admirably the elements 
of utility and beauty. Their line of diplomas com- 
prises the latest designs and most expressive word- 
ings, and represente the highest attainments of the 


THE SCHOOL BOY 


—is often a sufferer 
from headache. The 
seat of sick headache is 
not in the brain, for if 
you regulate the stom- 
ach .and bowels you'll 
cure it. Too much 
brain-work and brain- 
tire brings on a rush 
of blood to the head 
with headache, dizzi- 
ness or ‘‘ nose bleed,” 


Miss BERTHA WOLFE, 
of Dayton, Cattaraugus 
Co., de th writes: “I 
suffered from loss of 
constipation, 
neuralgia, and rr 
weakness, and had ter- 
rible attacks of sick 
headeohe err oa 

uently; also. no 
Bleed. y health was 
so poor that I was 
not able to go to school 
for two years. I took 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ and 















Miss WOLFE. 

hort time I was strong and well. Many 
friends are taking your medicines, seeing 
what they have done for me, 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Alabama.—Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, 
Aug. 21—Sept 25. Troy. Dr. E. R. EI- 
dridge. 
Colorado.—Sammer School. June 11—Jaly 20, 
Denver. Fred Dick. 
Colorado Summer School of Science, etc. July 
2-31. Colorado Springs, Edwin G. Dexter, 


Delaware —Summer School of Methods. July 2 
— Aug 3. Dover. Co. Supt. C. C. Tindal, 


Towa,—The Des Moines Sommer School, Normal 
Baildivg, Drake University. Jaly 9—Ang. 
2. Des Moines. C. W. Martindale, 
Summer School, State University of Iowa, 
June 18—Jaly 14. Iowa City. Dr. Chas, 
A. Schaeffer. 


Illinois.—Summer School, University of Illinois, 


Jane 18—July 13. Champaign. F. M. 
McMurry, Urbana. 
Cook County Normal Summer School. July 9 


-27. Englewood. Wilbur S, Jackman. 
American School of Sloyd, Cook County Nor- 
mal School. Jaly 9-27. Englewood. Wal- 
ter Kenyon. 
Summer Session, Soper School of Oratory. July 
5—Ang 9. Chicago. H. M. Soper. 
American Institute of Normal Methods. West- 
ern School. Aug. 7-24. Chicago. 


Kansas.—Summer School. Jane 18—Ang. 24. 

Norton Supt. N. H Baker. 
Sammer School State Normal School. 

Jane 15-Ang. 23. Emporia, Kans. M. A. 
Bailey. 

Loutsiana.—Summer Session. Louisiana Chautan- 

qua. July 2-30. Ruston, La. Rev. T. K. 

Fauntleroy. 





art of engraving on steel and atone. [3e 











with the number on your coupon. 





John L.. 


Send me Part Noa, eeccssecsececserees 


Full P.O. Address.....c..000. soveeeese 





Stoddard’s Art Series. | 


CSE A pleseeeibiciaimntin paoancseiaddinanabersbmiamuenendmdencmEeN 


POTEET EOE OEE E EEE E SETTER EEE EEE EEEE SESE SHEET EHTS EES 


POOR OOOH EEE EHO EEE EEE EEEEEEEE SEES EEE SEES SEE EEEED 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are now ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 











Address all orders: 
NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 
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WANTED, 


Next September, in a New England city, a teacher 
of Cooking and Millinery for the giris in Manual 
Training School. An accomplished lady wh» can 
teach these subjects wel, and also some high school 
branches, such as Grammar, History, Geometry, 
Physics or Chemistry, is desired. Salary offered, 
$1100 to $1300. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM UKOUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England academy, a Preceptress,—a Chris. 
tian lady of culture and = hin. whe has had suc 
cessful experience in a similar position. Salary $600. 
Also, an Assistant ina N. E. normal school, to teach 
tbe common English brancoes. She must be a grad 
uate from a Massachusetts normal school and au exs 
perienced and successful teacher. Salary, $440. 
Apply at once to 








Mallon’s ‘‘The Art of Dressing in White,’’ Eliza 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 





WANTED, 


In a Seminary in a pleasant New York town. & 
| teacher of Vocal Music and Drawing, Salary $50. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 
8 Somernet Rt.. Roaton 


WANTED, 


lad 
Next September, in a Southern private school. 4 lacy 
Music Teacher, —a brilliant performer on pian0 4) 
violin. Good onlay. Apply to 
HIKAM UKCOTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bt.. Boston: 


WANTED. p 

Next September, in a Manual Training High Sc? 

in a large New England city, a teacher of * wees 

work, including joining, turning. carving, *” 
pattern making.” ‘Salary from $1100 to $1300. 

Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCOTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 











Somerset St-, Bostous 
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Maine.—Summer Sessions of the School of Ex- 
pressive Art. Aug. 6-25. Belfast, Maive. 
Addrees M. W. Laughton, 364 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston. 


Massachusetts. —Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute. Jaly9—Aug. 11. Cottage City. W. 
A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 
Summer Session, Emerson College of Oratory. 
Martha’s Vineyard. 
Harvard University Sammer Courses of Instruc- 


tion. Begioning Jalv 5 and continuing five 
or six weeks. Cambridge. Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, Cambridge. 


Normal Institute of Vooal Harmony. Aug. 14- 
31. Lexington. Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., 
Box 109, Lexington. : 

Amherst Summer School. Jaly 2—Anug. 4. 
Amberst. Wn. I. Fletcher. 

The Sauveur Sommer College of Languages. 
July 2—Anug. 10. Amherst. Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, Copley St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Summer School, Clark University. Jaly 16—28. 
Addreas L. M. Wilson, Clark Univsrsity, 
Worcester. 

Summer Sersion, School of Expression. 
ping Jaly 14. Freeman Piace, 
Mass. S.S. Oarry, dean. 

Michigan.—University of Michigan, Sammer 
Courses of Instruction. July 9—Anug. 17. 
Ann Arbor. J. H. Wade. 


Begin- 
Boston, 


Sammer School of Pedagogy and Review. June 
25—Anug. 3. Benton Harbor. G. J. Edg- 
cumbe. 


Summer Session, Michigan Minivg School. 
Jane 4-Aug. 20. Houghton, Mich. M. 
E. Wadsworth. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Kindergarten 
Training. Jaly 2-28. Grand Rapids. 
Elnora Cuddeback. 

Kindergarten Training School, Summer Session. 
Jaly 5—Sept. 1. Grand Rapids. Clara 
Wheeler. 

Summer School, Michigan Agricultural College. 
Agricultural Coll., P.O. Lewis G. Gorton. 

National Sommer Masic School. Jane 27— 
Jaly 11. Detroit, Mich. Mrs. A, Thomas, 
141 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

Bay View Sommer University. July 12—Ang. 

. Bay View. Jobn M. Hall, Flint. 

Sand Beach Summer Normal School. Jane 27 
—Jaly 25. Sand Beach. E E Ferguson. 

Sommer Session, Fiint Normal College. July 
2—Sept. 3. Fiint, Mich. G. E. Swarthou:, 

Minnesota,— University Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Jaly 30-Aug. 24. Minne- 
apolis, Mion. W. W. Pendergast, Supt., 
St. Paul Minn. 

Mississippi,—Port Gibson Summer Normal. Jaly 
2—30. Port Gibson, Miss. H. H. Crisler. 
Wexon Summer Normal. Jaly 2—30. Weeson, 

Mies. Dr. J. A. R 


owan. 
Lake Summer Normal. June 25-Jaly 23. 
Lake, Mies. Dr. B. Bailey. 


Nebraska. —Sammer School Western Normal Col- 

lege. Jane12—Jaly 31, Lineoln. Wm. 
N Croan. 

The Lincoln Normal University Sammer School. 
Normal, J. F. Saylor. 

Hebron Summer School. Jans 18—July 28. 
Hebron, Neb. A. J. Morris. 

Union Sammer School. Jaly 9—Aug. 18, Ash- 
land, Neb. Profesaor Crabtree. 

Sommer School. June 18—Ang. 10. Hold- 
redge, Neb. W. R. Hart. 

Summer Session, Fremont Normal School. 
Jane 12—Aug. 21. Fremont, Neb. W. 
H. Clemmons. 

Perkins Co. Summer Normal. June 25—Ang. 
13. Elsie, Neb. E Lance Jones. 

Summer Normal. Jaly 2-Aug.10. Verdon, Neb. 
L. A. Ostien. 


New Hampshire—Summer Institute, State Nor- 
mal School. Angust 20-31. Piymouth. 
Address Hon. Fred Gowing, Concord. 


New Jersey.—Sammer Course in Languages. As- 
bury Park and Chicago. Under the man- 
agement of the Berlitz School of Languages, 
1122 Broadway. 


New York. — The National Sommer School of 
Methods, etc. July 17. Glens Falls. 
Sherman Williame, Glena Falls, and C. F. 
King, Bo-ton Highlands, Mass. 

The Mid-sommer School. July 23—Anug. 10 
Owego. E. G. Lantman, Manager, Bing- 
hamton. 

Chanutengoa Sommer College, July 5—Anug. 
16. Chautangaa. W. A. Daunean, Sec., 
Syracuse. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. July 5—Aug. 1. 
Chautauqua. Walter L. Hervey, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

Central Summer School, Jaly 23—Ang. 10 
Chautauqua Park, Tally Lake. Edwin 4. 
Chase, 465 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Summer School, Cornell University. July 6— 
Aug. 16 Ithaca. Jacob Gould Sherman. 

New York State Summer Institute for Teach- 
ers. July 16—August 4. Round Lake. 
Alexander Falconer, Manager, Waterford. 

Catholic Summer School. July 14. Platte- 
burgh. Rev. Dr. Laughlin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

North Carolina.—Summer School, University of 
North Carolina 
N.C. Geo. T. Winston. 

Ohio.—Lakeside Summer School. July 10—Anug. 

. Lakeside. W. V. Smith, Port Clinton 

Chri-ty School of Methods. July 23—Ang. 17. 
Andover, Ohio. Charles Hayward. 

Rhode Island.—American Institute cf Normal 

Methods. Eastern School. Jaly 17—Aug. 3. 
Providence. 

South Carolina. — Summer School, South Caso- 
lina College. Jaly 17-Aug. 13, Columbia, 


July 2—28, Chapel Hill,|§ 


Vermont.—Orleans Co. Summer School. July 23- 
Aug, 4. Barton, Vt. F. W Hazon, No. 
Craftebury, Vt. 

Lamoille Co. Summer School. July 30~Ang. 13, 
Morrisvilie, Vt. W. A. Beebe. 

Windsor Co. Summer School. Aug. 6-18. Ches- 
ter, Vt. Edwin Whitehill, Woodstock. 

Virginia.—Virginia Summer School, June 25— 
Jaly 20. Bedford City. Addrees John E. 
Massey, Richmond. 


Wisconsin.—Wisconsin Sammer School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Prof. J. W. Sterns. 
Sammer School. July 9—Ang. 18. Eilsworth. 
Supt. J. F. Shaw. 
Summer School. Jaly 9—Aug. 18. Mausco. 
Joseph Schaeffer. 








Educational Institutions. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 


* Complete professional preparation for those seek. 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank, 


Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogs giving full information. 
Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGORY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y,. City. 


BEAVER COLLEGE. 


Both Sexes Admitted. Separate Dormitories. 


pronereey. Course, 2 years, 
Academic Course, 4 years, 


Univers'ties and Technical Schools. 
Prepares for Professional Work. 
Business. 








EFITTED COURSES. 
EFURNISHED TEACHERS, 
EORGANIZED METHODS. 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, Business Courses. 


ART. MUOUsic. 
Nine departments, twelve teachers. For cata- 
logue containing details and information, please ad- 
dress the President. 
WM. A. ALEXANDER, A.M., Beaver, Pa. 


REORGANIZED SCHOOL OPENS SEPT 3, 1894. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution wlil commevuce September 14, 1894, New col- 
lege building, elevators, restaurant, rexding rooms, ard 
laboratories. Everytbing modern. Experiencea teach- 
ers. Low fees. Equality iueex. Send for Lecture Card, 
Annoucement and sample of THB CLINQUE, Address 
J. 8. COBB, ™.D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 


Practically collegiate, with the care and culture 
of home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 

MARION, MASS. 
For both sexes. Ciassicai and general course. 
pares for College and Scientific Institutions. 
Catalogue ready June 1. 
DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. prs een 
ate Sc 

Michigan Mining School. ¢f kogincering 
and allied subjects. Has Summe: Courses in Surves lug. 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing. and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Pb,D., Director. 


New 











Pre- 
New 








Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educativpal preparatory school of the highest grace 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitate of Techuology, Harvara 
and Boston ee ee oe ng et yy — 
Jatalogues forwarded. eventh year begins Sep " 
— TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAK. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 


NOBNAL SCHOOLS. 


mass STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corver of Fxeter Street. Boston. 
G. HA. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hynes, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
Principal, A. G BOoYDEN. A M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D B Haaar, Ph D. 


rate NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 



































S.C, Mr. James Woodrow. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


THIRTY-TWO Portraits of Emine t Teachers proved the most attractive advertisement we ever 

lesued, The pic ures and the brief biographies proved popular, and ten thousand of 
them were called for frcm all overthe country. The edition is exhausted and will never be reprinted, Ruta 
uew book is new ready containing * Thirty-two More Portraits,” givi: g this time pictures and biog: aphies of W A. 
Alcott, R. Bacon, Birkbeck. Colet, G. Combe, Descartes. R. L. Kdveworth, Eliot, W. E. Ellis, Fenelon, J. @. Fitch, 
*rancke, Herbert, Huxley. Kant. Lancaster, LaSalle, Loyola, Luther, J. 8. Mill, Milton, Quick. Rabelais, Rein, St. 
Vincent, Seneca, Spencer, Thring, Wayland, Whewell, F. E. Willa d aud Wyclif. The price of thi« ia the same as 
that of the other—§10.00, with a discount of #9.98 MORE eent stamp. end we cuaraptee it a good investment. 
forcash. In other words, you «an g +t it fora two- There is a good deal tn it besides the biographies, 
and it may give you suggestions worth more than the inturmation. Atany rate, you can get it by writing for tr it 
you write soon enough, for this edition, like the other, ia limited, and will not be repeated. It cost a god deal to 
Ges these yg these 7 iousthes, eee & postage stamp is seldom s9 efficacious. But the ortginal 

ook proved a good inves'ment tn the friends it brought us, and we doubt not this wiil be 

mutually profitable to youandtour. Sosend us your stamp tor 32 more ...........eeeeeesee PORTRAITS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


‘6 AN UNEXPEC TE. V occurred in our school and 
D A CA NCY it must be filled at once.” 
Scores of such let ers come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securirg a satisfactory position. 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WapasH AvE., CHICAGo. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN | | TEACHERS’ AGENCY thoes tod’ Stmitics 


and FO R E I Cc A | superior Professors, Frincipals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends gocd schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 




















New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, be has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
tor teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 
“ Have just rece‘ved a letter tendering me that position in New York City which you have 
secured for me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your efficient service.” 
—E. G. HAM. 
*T shall. in future, place all orders with your Bureau, you have acted so prompt!y and 
wisely in in the past’ —. THOMPSON, Prin. Canaan (Conn ) Academy. 


“I am glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do, your eminent ability in selecting 
strictly first-class teachers.” —S8UPT. JOHN 8S. IRWIN, Hort Wayne, Ind. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, ee Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & GUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH StT., NEW YORK. 


- EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 
XTRACTS receivid ny tie Pa. Ed. Bureau 
This is the third position I secured through 


* t Dave just been elected to the Principalship of 
your agency.”’— Prof.W. “ Enclosed fiud fee, tor which please register me in your Bureau. You have 
secured positions for a brother and a sister of mine, and [ trust you may do equally well for me.”—Miss C. 


Do you want a position? Now isthe time to register. L. B, LANDIs, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


KVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton PI. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 12014 Sc.Spring St., 803 12th Bt., 
Boston, Mass. | New York. | Chicago, Il. | Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Gal. | Washington, D.C, 


Teachers’ Cooperative — of New England 





Hegixiers the Best Teachers. 
CHABGES NO AUVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results, 








during the past 
few dus: 











HAS FILLED 1618 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. <e~ SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Ufices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
whg are qualified to fill them. ress 
FRED DICK, Mogr., 303 McPhee Ruiiding, DENVER, COLO. 

















va iil y ; af 
*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


AGENCY. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 





Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C UGG .! C (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishing a change at | ° B. R LES & 0. KReoom oi 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture B 262M Caco. 
and Lecture bureau, CH Caco. 
Aims to deal directly with the school boards,and to select one teacher, who ia sure to meet the requirements, 
Recommenos no teacher whom the manager woud not himself employ under the same circumstances 
Negotiates for lectures. institute conductors, musicians, e'e, Correspv: deuce is invited. send for blank. 
One regi*tration ia sufficient until @ position has been secured by the aid of the Agency. Affiliated with the 
BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Boston; thus affording itsmembera double advantage. 
A local correspondent is wauted where there ix a high school or college. Write forspe ‘ial terms, inclosing stamp, 


; / CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Vork. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies BK. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE, 
combined. Large business throughout the north 150 FirrH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, NEW YORK CITY. 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, nets 


Teachers Wanted Lady Teachers wanted for acyanced 


School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
HEN OCOOBRBESPONDING WITH ADVER- Bureau, 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musictans, cf both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 











American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis. Mo. |8TH X EAR. 





ROBERT L. MYFRS. Manager 
HARRISBURG, PA. 





J. G@. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. 
Summer Schools, 1804. 


The EASTERN SCHOOL will be held at the State Normai School Building, PROVIDENCE. RB. I., 


uly 17th to August 3d (inclusive). 
? The WESTERN SCHOOL will be beld at the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 7th te 24th (inclusive). 

Courses of instruction include Vocal Music, Piano-Forte, Writing, and Physical Culture. New features 
of special interest and practical value. 

Dorrespondeace should be addressed to Mr. ROBERT FORESMAN, 262-964 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tll., 
Sec’y of the Western School ; or to Mr. FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, N. Y., Sec’y of 
Eastern School; or to Mr. ALBEKT A. SILVER, Jr., Business Manager, 110-112 Boy|ston St., Boston, Mass. 





-- - BUY NOW. 


apers $1.00. Shous $1.00. Both $1.75 


Address PUBLISHER, 37 West TENTH St., NEW YORK. 
Also write for combinations and lowest terms on other books, magazines, and papers. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Collewes. it is safe to say 
that no co:lection of equal excellence as the 
Wa: hington Schoo! Col ection have ever be 
fore been « ff-red in this country at so low a 
price ($2each). Send for circulars. 

RELI¥F MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circu ar describing Grand Cefion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled «nm correct curvature 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete. 

METEURITES. A govd price pa‘d for me- 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “ find” or ‘‘ fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished. and etched. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE MEW (eis. 


Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
the addition of 32 pages of new matter. Kealizing mureover, that teachers demand that a Question 
Book shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work ‘up 
to date.” So that our New CraicG contains over 8500 Questions and Answers on the different 
branches of study, arranged as follows : 











Price $1.50. 
Postage 14 cts. extra. 








Letter Writing; Orthography; Orihoépy and Phonology; Written Arithmetic ; 
Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and Tobacco; Civil Government ; 
Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; Natural Philosophy; Participles and Infini- 
tives made Easy; Questions on Writing; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; 
Parliamentary Rules. 


| United States History ; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography; Grammar; 
| 





The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the Answers in cor 
responding department,—making every question and answer quickly available when time is pressing. 

During twenty years Craig’s Question Book has been known to all live teachers, and used 
by most, as The Standard. This New Craig will be still more useful to every one. Students as 
well as teachers, preparing for a higher grade, by using “Craig” can convert into a certainty the 
question of passing their examinations. “Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of search- 
ing through numerous text-books from beginning to end for material for examinations. Here are 
Questions and Answers ready to hand covering ALL Common School Branches. 
School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this book in their examination of Teach- 
ers, Candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the Questions here, with their correct 
Answers, on all of the subjects required by the authorities. 

The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “ How to Become 
Quick at Figures,” and“ How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination,” if perfectly equipped not 
only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. : 

If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 180,000 copies 
have been sold? Such is the record of this remarkable work! The Questions and Answers 
on Parliamentary Rules alone are worth the price. 

Our Price to readers of the JourNAL oF EpucATION and AMERICAN TEACHER is but 
$1.10 (postpaid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be 
$1.50. Therefore order at once while you can get this valuable book for $1.10. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





YOU DO CESS THINKING, 


BUT 


ACCOMPLISH MORE WORK 





Ideal, 


On the Hammond Typewriter than on any other machine. 


THE Hammowno 


é 
s 
é 
e 
é 
é 
’ 
: 
4 
is simple, has few parts, is easy to learn, and is the most durable, Alignment ; 
¢ 
4 
e 
sd] 


is perfect and permanent. Several languages written on one machine. 


THE BEST TYPEWRITER FoR SCHOOLS. 


Send for catalogue. It contains facts about typewriters. 


SCV VVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsssseeayp 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403--405 East 62d St., 





Universal. 


300 Washington St., Boston. NEW YORK. 


EE ae ee a eRe ey 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T.H. Castor & Co, ne, 
ishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
tpt | aceney fer. Henry “Holt & Co. American 
agency y Bache y RT soy branch) publications. 
_— 7023 school =t., Boston. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 67 Bast Tenth it.. New York, 
_ r 


—_ List -—— 

BEED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERBILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, ctc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Beontgomer %, Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course eet Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Sanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LE880N8_ Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon i1ithed. Cloth, $1.60. 

INGLES EN VRINTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition, Cloth, $2.00. 

FRsNC8B EN VEINTE LECOIONKS. (In press.) 

AMPARO. Readiuvg book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Kdition in Spanish and English 75 cte.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 

ELINDIANO. 4ib edition. Spar.ish and English, 50 cts. 
5'b editiou, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cra 

DEPUES D& La LLUVIA. 3ded anvot’d in English, 35c. 

VERBOUS ESPANOLES. 4thed. Allthe Spanish verbs, 40c. 

MODELOS PaRa UABTAS8, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
*WVortina Library.” Sena 5 cts. for Catalogue of the 

a s.ock of choice Spani-h books in the United States. 
Libera! discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges, 

CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


SCHOOLKEEPING: How To Do It. 


By Hrmam ORCUTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, beiny well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi. 
ence as a teacher. 




















NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 





THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes. 


ie _No cleaving up; no 
band rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


[) sees of Silver, Gold and Copper 





Ores, Nickel, Cobalt, Lead, Zinc, Antimonial 
Silver, Bauxite, &c Abandoned mines will re 
ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFELD FUR 
NACE & REFINING CO., Newport, Ky., who are 
practical German Mining Engineers and Contractors 
Al' questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi 
cal methods of treatment readily and conclusively 


a certainty ? 





Subscribers to the Journal 

can have their subscriptions 

eee six yn ae je send- 

new yearly subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUB. 00, 3 Somerset &St.. Bostou 


solved. Why experiment when you can have 2 


Schools 


Peters’ Burrowes’ 
Piano Primer, 


The most perfect Piano Pr 
pubiished Equal y Pitre vo 
for private tuition or teachin, 
in classes. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Boards, 40 cents. , 


Kinkel’s Copy Book. 


A method of instruction by coy 


BOOKS 
practice Especialiy designed 


Nive to assist the memory Pri¢ 
) {son Lobe's Catechism of 
Ki Music 


A clear, concise, and correct ¢; 
planation of the theory of 
maese. Boards, 59 cts. Payer, 

3. 


FOR 


Teachers 
How Shall I Teach ? 


lliustrates Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system of 
instruction. Price, 30 cts. 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


An inductive class instru tor in elementary music, 
Discusses Form, Number, Arithmetic, Langu ge, 


ray 
MUSIC 








Grammar, Phystology. &c, in their relat t 
music, 81 50. : —" 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price, 





AGENTS for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos ex. 
changed, or sold on instalments. 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 





C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the following testimonials 
from our Subscribers. 

aud +ee what they think of 
the Work. 


**T have just received Part I. of the Potte:-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.”’ 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn 

‘Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and [ am very much pleased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2” 

—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 

‘Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just been 
received, It is a great privilege to get so fine a work 
at A.A —— a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 





—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, / 7: 
‘I bave received Part 1 of the 4tlas and am much 
pleaseo with it, I enclose coupon aud fifteen cents 
for Part2” 
—SUBSCRIBER, Class. High Sch., Worcester, Mass. 








ee See page 69. 





Address or call upon 





New England Bureau of Education 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa- 
tion, We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State and 
Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 
has secured to its members, in Salaries, an aggregate of $1 500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. ; 


Eight teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 
in one New England city, viz: Grammar (male), $2000 ; Grammar 
(male), $2000 ; three Manual Training (males), $3000; Elocution 
and Physical Culture (female), $600 ; Primary (female), $900 ; Kin- 
dergarten Critic (female), $750. 


Aggregate salaries = $9,250. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to 
school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


ee 





PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 





BRIGG 


Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 62! 


‘Tone, Action, Desig”: 
Kasy terms. Old instruments 


and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass- 





ace asset 











